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ADVERTISEMENT. 

jdS the following Treatife was thought 

too large for one Volume^ it has been 

divided into two Volumes^ one of which con^ 

tains the Firft and Second Parts of the 

treatife ; the otber^ its Third Part. 

I'he Numeration of the Pages is not 
changed, but carried on the fame thro^ 
both Volumes. TCo this Numeration the 
Index correfponds ; and in it the Capital^ A, 
Jianding before a Number^ denotes the former 
Volume ; the Capital, B, in the fame place, 
cenotes the latter Volume, 
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T O T H E 

R E A D E R. 

THE two Volumes which nov^^: 
ippear were entirely printed be- 
fore the learned and refpedtable Author 
of them died*, and were by him de- 
figned for publication in the courfe of this 
fpring. Sir James Harris, who has for 
fome years redded in a public charader 
at the Court of Peterlburgh, on being ap- 
prifed of thefe circumftances, fignified his 
defire^ that as foon as the Engravings which 
accompany thefe Volumes fhould be fi- 
nifhed, they might be given to the world 
in thfe moft exa<3: conformity to his Fa- 
ther's intentions. In compliance with Sir 
James Harris's defire, they are now 
prefentcd to the Public. 

The Frontifpiece to the fecond Volume 
was defigned by Mr. Stuart, to whofc 



* December 22d, 1780, Ann. JEt. 72. 

well- 



TO THE READER. 

well-known ingenuity and tafte Mr. Har« 
Ris's former works have been indebted 
for their very elegant decorations. The 
Back-ground, or Scene of the Pifture, is 
the Peribolus, or Wall, which enclofes 4 
Gymnafium, and the Portal thro' which 
you pafs into it. On each fide of the Portal 
is a Statue placed in a Niche; one of them 
feprefents Mercury, the other Hercules, 
Two Youths approach the Gymnafium, 
find a Philofopher who attends them is 
fpeaking to them before they enter. Over 
the Wall are feen the tops of Trees with 
Xvhich the Gymnafium is planted. For 
the paflages to which the Frontifpiece re^ 
fers, fee pages 264 and 268. 

The Engraving which is placed at 
page 542 of the fecond Volume was made 
from an Impreffion in Sulphur of a Gem, 
probably an antique Gem, which Impref^ 
iion was given to Mn Harris by Mr, 
JIoARE of Bath. Its correfpondence in 

mofl; 



TO THE READER, 

moft particulars with the figure of Her- 
cules defcribed by Nicetas, and mentioned 
in pages 306, 307, induced Mr. Harris 
to imagine that it might poffibly be fome 
copy or memorial of that figure, for which 
reafon he thought an engraving of it might 
properly find a place in this work. 

April 1 6th, 1781. 
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PHILOLOGICAL 

I N Q^ U I R I E S 

Addrest to my much esteemed 
Relation and Friend* Edward 
Hooper, £8<^ op Hurn-Court> in 
THE County op Hants. 

Dear Sir* 

BEING yourfelf advanced in years, 
you will the more eafily forgive me, 
if I claim a Privilege of Age^ and paft 
from Philosophy to Philology. 

You may compare me, if you pleafo, 
to fome weary Traveller* who* having 
long wandered over craggy heights* de- 
fcends at length to the Plains below* and 
hopes, at his Journeys End^ to find a 
fmooth and eafy Road. 

For my Writings (fuch as they arc) 

they have anfwered a Purpofe I always 

wiihed* if they have led men to la^ 
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fpc(^ Authors^ farfuperior to my/elf ^ many 
of wbofe Works (like hidden Treafurea) 
have \2\xi for years out of fight, 

. Bb that however as it may, I (hall at 
leaij eojoy the pleafure of thus recording 
ouft MUTUAL Friendship; 2, Friendjhip^ 
which has lafted for more than fifty years, 
and which I think fo much for my ho- 
nour, to have merited fi) long. 

But I proceed to my Subjed. ' 

As the great Events of Nature* led 
.Mankind to Admiration : fo Curiofity to 
learn the Caufe^ whence fuch Events 
fhould arife, was that, which by due de* 
grees formed Natural Philosophv. 



* Some of thefe great Events arc enumerated by 

. ViRpiLr— //>^ Qpurfe of the HeayenS'^Eclip/es of the 

Sun and Moon — Earthquakes— the Flux and Reflux of 

^ihe Sea-^the quick Return of Night in Winter^ and tbs 

Ji(ttp Return of it in Summer. Virg. Geor. II. 475^ &«• 

■s What 



I N Q^U I R I E S^ 

What hapjpened in the Natura/Woild, 
happened alfo in the Literary. Exquifite 
ProduSlions both in Pkose and Verse in- 
duced men here likewife tofeek the Caufe ; 
and fuch Inquiries^ often repeated, gave 
birth to Philology. 

Philology fhould hence appear to be 
of a mod comprehenjive chara^er, and to 
include not only all Accounts both of Cru- 
ticifm and Critics^ but of every thing con- 
neded with Letters^ be it Speculative or 
Jiifiorical. 

The Treatise, which follows, is of 
this Philological kind, and will confift 
of THREE Parts, properly diftindt from 
each other. 

The First will be an Invejiigation of 
the Rife and different Species of Ckiticisu 
0nd Critics. 

B 2 The 



PHILOLOGICAL 

The Second will be an Illustra-* 
TioN or Critical Doctrines and 
Principles, as they appear in distin- 
guished Authors, as well Antient as 
Modern. 

The Third and last Part will be 
rather Historical than Critical^ being 
^n Essav on the Taste and Lite- 
itature oe the middle aoe. 

These fubjeds of Speculation being 
difpatched, we fhall here conclude these 
Philological Inquiries. 

Firjl therefore for the Firji^ the Rise 

AND different SpECIES OF CRITICISM 

AND Critics. 
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CHAPTER. L 

Concerning the Rife of Criticism in its 
First Species, the PttiLosoPHicAt 
^^ eminent perfons^ Greeks and Ro- 
mans, by whom this Species was culti^ 
vated. 

THOSE, who can imagiiie that the 
Rules of Writing were firft eftab-^ 
liflied, and that men then wrote in con- 
formity to them, as they make conferves 
and comfits by referring to receipt- 
books, know nothing of Criticifm, eithet 
as to its origin or progrefs. The truth 
is, they were Authors, who made the firft 
good Critics, and not Critics, who made 
the firft good Authors, however writers of 
later date may have profited by critical 
Precepts. 

If this appear ftrange, we may refer to 

other fubjeds. Can we doubt that mefi 

had Mufic, fuch indeed as it was, before 

B 3 tftc 
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Part I. the principles of Harmony were elbblifh- 
ed into a Science ? that Difeafes were heal- 
ed, and Buildings ereded, before Medi- 
cine and Architedure were fyftematized 
?nto Arts? that n[ien reafoned and ha- 
rangued upon matters of fpeculation and 
pradice, long before there were profeft 
teachers either of Logic or of Rhetoric ? 
To return therefore to our fubjed, the rife 
and progrefs of Criticifm, 

Antient Greece in its happy days 
was the feat of Liberty, of Sciences, and 
of Arts, In this fair region, fertile of 
wit, the Epic Writers came firft ; then the 
Lyric I then the Tragic i and laftly the 
Hijiorians^ the Cd?w/V Writers, and the Ora-^ 
torsy each in their turns delighting whole 
multitudes, and commanding the attention 
and admiration of all. Now, when wife 
and thinking men, the fubtle inveftigators 
of principles and caufes, obferved the won- 
derful effedt of thefe works upon the hu- 
man mind, they were prompted to inquire 

whence 
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'whence this Jhould froceed\ for that it (hould Ch. I. 
happen merely from Chance^ they could 
sot well belieye. 

Here therefore we have the Rise and 
Origin of Criticism, which in its be- 
ginning was ^' a deep and philofophical 
«« Search into the primary Laws and Ele- 
<• ments of good Writing, as far as they 
•• could be collefted from the moft ap- 
** proved Performances.*' 

In this contemplation of Authors, the 
firft Critics not only attended to the Powers, 
and diflFerent Species of Words.; the 
Force of numerous Compojiiion whether in 
profe or verfe; the Aptitude oi its various 
kinds to different fubjeSls I but they farther 
confidered that, which is the bafis of all, 
that is to fay in other words, the Mean- 
ing or the Sense. This led them at once 
into the moft curious of fubjeds ; the na- 
ture of Man in general ; the different cha-^ 
rasters of men^ as they differ in rank or 
B 4 age; 
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PartL age; dicir lUafon and their Pajjionsi hovr 
tfac one was to be perfuaded, the otliers 
to be raifcd or calmed; the Places or 
Rdpajinriesj to which we may recur, when 
we want proper matter for any of thefc 
porpofea. Befides all this they ftudied Sen-- 
timtnts zad Manners} what confiitutes a 
Work, One; what, a fyhole and Parts; 
what the Efience of probable, and even of 
nacuraL FiSian^ aa contributing to confti* 
tute ay-a/^ Dramatic Fable. 

Much of this kind may be found in dif- 
ferent parts of Plato. But Aristotle 
his Difciplct who may be called the Syjle^ 
matizsr of his Mafter's Dodrines, has in 
his two Treadles of Paltry and Rhetoric ♦, 
with iuch wonderful penetration, deve- 
loped every part of the fubjeS, that ,hc 
may be juftly called the Father of 



* r^ fuch as reiiJ net th« Author in the Original, 
^c I<^.^>muK^vl the Fr;:ncb Tranflation of his Rhetoric 
by Cjifimfe^ an J that of his Art of Poetry by Dacier-, 
Itfih ai (beta claborue aad laodaUe performances. 

Cri- 
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Criticism, both from the age when he Ch. L 
lived, and from his truly tranfcendent ge- 
nius. The Crittcifm^ which this capital 
writer taught, has fo intimate a corref- 
pondence and alliance with Philofophy^ 
that we can call it by no other name, than 
that of Philosophical Criticism. 

To Afijlotle fucceeded his Difciple Theo^ 
phrajiusj who followed his matter's ex- 
ample in the ftudy of Criticifm, as may 
be feen in the catalogue of his writings, 
prcferved by * Diogenes Laertius. But 
all the critical works of T/ieop/iraJius^ as 
well as of many others, are now loft. 
The principal authors of the kind now re- 
maining in Greeks are Demetrius of Pha-- 
lera^ Dionyjius of HalicarnaJJus^ Dionyjius 
LonginuSf together with Hermogenes^ Aph-- 
thoniusj and a few others. 

Of thefe the moft mafterly feems to be 
Demetrius'^ who was the earlieft, and who 

♦ Vid. Diog Lacrt. L. V. f 46, 47, &c. 

appears 
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Part. L appears to follow the Precepts, and even 
the Text of Arijiotle^ with far greater at- 
tention, than any of the reft. His Ex- 
amples, it muft be confefled, are fometimes 
obfcure, but this we rather impute to 
the deftru^ive hand of time, which. has 
prevented us from feeing many of the ori- 
ginal authors. 

Dionyjius of Halicarnajfus^ the next la 
order, may be faid to have written with 
judgment upon the force of Numerous 
Compojition^ not to mention other irads 
on the fubjedt of Oratory^ and thofe alfo 
critical^ as well as hiftorical. Longinus^ who 
was in time far later than thefe, feems 
principally to have had in view the Paf^ 
fiofiSy and the Imagination^ in the treat- 
ing of which he has acquired a juft ap- 
plaufe, and expreffed himfelf with a dig- 
nity fuitable to the fubjedl. The reft of 
the Greek Critics^ tho' they have faid, 
many ufeful things, have yet fo minute- 
ly multiplied the rules of Art, and fo 

much 
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much confintd themfetves to the Oratory Ch. I. 
of the Tribunal, that they appear of no 
great fervice, as to good writing in general. 

t 

Among the Romans, the firft Critic of 
note was Cicero, who, tho' far be- 
low Ariftotle in depth of philofophy, may 
be faid, like him, to have exceeded all 
his countrymen. As his celebrated Trea- 
tife concerning the Orator^ is written in 
dialogue, where the Speakers introduced 
are the greateft men of his nation, we 
have incidentally an elegant fample of 
thofe manners, and that politenefs, which 
were peculiar to the leading charaders 
during the Roman Commonwealth. There 
we may fee the behaviour of free and ac- 



* This Treatife, being the Work of a capital Ora- 
tor on the fubje£l of his own Art, may fairly be pro- 
nounced a capital Performance. 

ThePr^fOT to the third Book, both for language 
and fentiment, is perhaps as pathetic j and fn that view 
^Lsfublime, as any thing remaining among the Writ- 
ings of the Antients. 

complifhed 
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PartL comf^iflied men, before a baler addrefs 
had fet that fiandard, which has been too 
often taken for good-breeding ever fince. 

Next to Cicero came Horace^ who often 
in other parts of his writings ads die Cri-^ 
tic and Scholar^ but whofe Art of Poetry 
is a ftandard of its kind, and too well 
known to need any encomium* After 
Horace arofe ^inSilian^ Cicero % admi-* 
rer, and follower, who appears by his 
works not only learned and ingenious, 
but (what is dill more) an honeft and 
a worthy man. He likewiie dwells too 
much upon the Oratory of the Tribunal, 
a fad no way furprifiog, when we con- 
fider the age in which he lived ; an age, 
when tyrannic Government being the 
fafhion of the times, that nobler Species of 
Eloquence^ I mean the popular and delibe-^ 
rative, was, with all things truly liberal, 
degenerated and funk. The latter Latin 
Rhetoricians there is no need to mention, 

as 
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as they little help to lUuftrate the fubjeft Ch. L 
in hand. I would only repeat that the 
fpecies of Criticifm here mentioned, as far 
at leaft as handled by the more able Maf- 
ters^ is that which we have denominated 
Criticism Philosophical. Wc arc now 
to proceed to another fpecies. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

Cczsj-zLzT :hg Prsgrefs o/" Criticism in 
zz: iicosD Species, the Historical 
— GaiEK cr.d Roman Critics^ by 
'zz'zzm thh Species of Criticifm was cuU 

AS to the Criticifm already treated, 
we find it nzt confined to any one 
fartic^jr Author, but containing general 
Rules ct Art, cither for judging or writ- 
ir^, connrraed by the example not of one 
Aukhcr^ but cf wzsjzy. But we know from 
experience that, ia procefs of time, Lan- 
§U3§es% Cuirjcns, Manners, Laws, Govern- 
nreccs* xic Reirgiocs infenfibly change. 
The yijci'Jj^i-j.^ Tyranny, after the fatal 
bdtii^ of C\ir-- •:/-.% wrought much of this 
k::ivi ::t Grr^^.v ; icd the Reman Tyran- 
nv^ Jitter the Jitil battles of Pharfalia and 
^'iil:irt>U cxTtied i: throughout the known 
vwtd** Hence therefore of Things ob- 



r\ 



• See Uaa:<^!. p. 4I7^ 4*8. 

folete. 
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folete, the Names became obfolete alfo; and Ch. II. 
authors, who in their own age were intel- 
ligible and eafy, in after days grew diffi- 
cult and obfcure. Here then we be- 
hold the rife of a fecond race of Critics^ 
the tribe of Scholiajis, Commentators^ and 
Explainers. 

These naturally attached themfelves to 
particular authors. Ariflarchusj Didy^ 
musy Eujiathius^ and many others beftowr 
ed their labours upon Homer ; Proclus, 
and Tzetzes upon Hefod^ the fame Pro-- 
clus and Olympiodorus upon Plato-, Simpli^ 
ciusf Ammonius^ and Philoponus upon Arif- 
tot lei TJlpian upon Demojihenes i Macro- 
bins and Afconius upon Cicero ; Calliergus 
upon Theocritus ; Donatus upon Terence ; 
Servius upon Virgil ; Aero and Porphyria 
upon Horace ; and fo with refpeft to 
others, as well Philofophers, as Poets and 
Orators. To thefe Scholiafts may be add* 
ed the feveral Compofcrs of Lexicons; 
fuch as Hejychius^ Philoxenus^ Suidas^ &c, 

alfo 
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Part L alfo the Writers upon Grammar, fuch as 
Apollonius^ Prifciarty Sqfipater Charifius^ 
&c. Now all thefe pains-taking mea^ 
confidered together, may be faid to have 
completed another fpecies of Criticifm, a 
fpecies which, in d'lflindion to the former, 
we call Criticism Historical. 

And thus things continued, tho' in a 
declining way, till, after* many a feverc 
and unfuccefsful plunge, the Roman Em* 
plre funk through the JVeJi of Europe. 
Latin then foon loft its purity; Greek 
they hardly knew ; Clajfics^ and their 
Scholiajis were no longer fiudied ; and 
an Age fucceeded of Legends and Cru« 
fades. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IlL 

Modern s^ eminent in the two /pedes of 
Criticifm before mentioned^ the Philoso- 
phical and the Historic Ai. — the lafi 
Sort of Critics more numerous^-^-thofe^ 
mentioned in this Chapter^ confined to 
the Greek and Latin Languages. 

AT length, after a long and barbar- Ch.III. 
ous period, when jhe fliades of ^"^"^ 
Monkery began to retire, and the light 
of Humanity once again to dawn, the 
Arts alfo of Criticism infenfibly re- 
vived. Tis true indeed, the Authors 
of THE PHILOSOPHICAL SORT (I mean 
that which refpeds the Caufes and Prin- 
ciples of good writing in general) were 
not many in number. However of this 
rank among the Italians were Vida^ and 
the elder Scaligeri among the French 
were Rapin^ Bouhours^ Boileau, together 
C with 
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Part L with Bojfu^ the moft methodic and ac- 
curate of them all. In our own Country 
our 'Nobility may be faid to have diftin- 
gui(hed themfelves; Lor dRof common^ inhi« 
EJfay upon tranjlated Verfe ; the Duke of 
Buckingham^ in his EJfay on Poetry ; and 
Lord Shaftejbury^ in his Treatife called 
Advice to an Author : to whom may 
be added our late admired Genius, Pope, 
in his truely elegant poem^ the EJfay upon 
Criticifm. 

The Difcourfes of Sir Jojhua Reynolds 
upon Painting have, after a philofophical 
manner, invefligated the Principles of an 
Art, which no one in PraSlice has better 
verified than himfelf. 

We have mentioned thefe Difcourfea, 
not only from their merit, but as they 
incidentally teach us, that to write well 
upon a liberal Art, we muft write philofo^ 

phically 
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phically — that all the liberal Arts in their Ch. III. 
Principles are congenial — and that thefc 
Principles^ when traced to their common 
Source, are found all to terminate in the 
First Philosophy*. 

But to purfue our fubjedi — How- 
ever fmall among Moderns may be the 
number of thefe Philofophical Critics, the 
Writers of Historical or Explana- 
tory Criticism have been in a man- 
ner innumerable. To name, out of 
many, only a few— of Italy were Be^ 
roaldus, Ficinusy ViSiorius^ and Robertel^ 
lus; of the Higher and Lower Germany 
were Erafmus, Sylburgius, Le Clercj and 
Fabricius; of France were Lambin, Du 
Vally Harduin^ Capperonerius -, of Eng^ 
land were Stanley (editor of JEfchylus) 



♦ Sec Htrmts^ p. 128, and Philofoph, Arrcmg. p. 
367. alfo the words, Firft Philofophyy in the Index to 
thofe Arrangemtnts. 

C 2 Gataker, 
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Part I. Gataker^ Davis, Clarke, (editor of Homer J 
together with multitudes more from ever}r 
region and quarter, 

7hick as autumnal leaves f that firow the 

brooks 
In Valhmbroja 

But I fear I hare given a ftrangc ca- 
talogue, where we feek in yain for fucb 
illuflrious perfonages, as Sefoftris, Cyrus, 
Alexander, Cafar, Attila, Tottila^ Tamer^ 
lane, &c. The Heroes of my Work (if 
i may be pardoned for calling them ft>) 
have only aimed in retirement to preient 
us with Knowlege. Knowlege onfy was 
their Objedty not Havock, nor Devafta- 
tioor 

After Commentators and Editors, we 
muft not forget the Compilers of Lexicons 
and DiSlionarieSy fuch as Charles and Hen^ 
ry Stevensj Favorinusy Conjlantine, Bi^ 
deeus. Cooper, Faber, Vojjiusy and others. 

To 
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To thefe alfo we may add the Authors ChJIL 
upon Grammar y in which fubjedt the 
learned Greeks^ when they quitted the 
Eaft, led the way, Mofchopulus, Chryfo- 
hras^ Lafcaris^ Theodore Gaza ; then in 
Italy^ Laurent ius Valla \ in England, Gro-^ 
cin and Linacer; in Spain, San^ius*; in 
the Low Countries VoJJius \ in France^ 
Cafar Scaliger by his refidence, tho* by 
birth an Italian^ together with thofe able 



♦ Sanctius, towards the end of the Sixteenth 
Century, was P/ofeflbr of Rhetoric, and of the Greek 
Tongue, in the Univerfity of Salamanca^ He wrote 
many works, but his mod celebrated is that, which 
bears the name of SanSiii Minerva, feu de Caujii Lin^ 
gua Latina. This invaluable Book (to which the 
Author of thefe Treatifes readily owns himfelf in- 
debted for his Jirji rational Ideas of Grammar and 
Language) was publifiied by SanSiius at Salamanca in 
the Tear 1587. Its fuperior merit foon made it 
kpown thro* Europe, and caufed it to pafs thro' many 
Editions in different places. The mod common Edi* 
tion is a large o£iavo printed at Amflerdam in the year 
'733> *»d illuftrated with Notes by the learned Ptrim 
%9r{iui. 

C 3 Writers 
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Part L Writers Mejf. de Port Roial. Nor ought wc 
to omit the Writers of Philological Epijlles^ 
fuch as Emanuel Martin *; nor the Writers 
of Literary Catalogues (in French called 
Catalogues RaifonneesJ fuch as the account 
of the Manufcripts in the Imperial Li- 
brary at Vienna, by Lambecius ; or of the 



* Emanuel Martin was Dean oi Jlicantiti the 
beginning of the prefent Century. He appears from 
his writings, as well as from his hiftory, to have 
been a perfon of pleafing and amiable manners; to 
have been pn able antiquarian, and as fuch, a friend 
to the celebrated Montfaucon ; to have cultivated 
with eagernefs the various ftudies of Humanity, and 
to have written Latin with facility and elegance, 
KIs Woiks, containing twelve Books of Epiflles, 
and a few other pieces, were printed in ^pain about 
the year 1735, at the private expence of that re- 
fpedlable ftatefman and fcholar, Sir Benjamin Keene^ 
the Britijh Ambaffador, to whom they were infcribed 
in a Claflical Dedication by the learned Dean him- 
fclf, then living at Alicant. As Copies of this Edi- 
tion foon became fcarcc, the Book was reprinted 
by If^eJfeUtigtusy in a fair Quarto (the two Tomes 
being ufually bound together) at Amjlerdam in the 
year 1738. 

ArabiQ 
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Arabic Manufcripts in the Efcpirial Li- Ch.III. 
brary, by Michael Cqfiri*. 



♦ Michael Casiri, the learned Librarian of the 
Efcurial, has been enabled by the Munificence of the 
laft and the prefent Kings of Spain^ to publifh an 
accurate and erudite Catalogue of the Arabic Manu- 
fcripts in that curious Library, a Work well be- 
coming its Royal Patrons^ as it gives an* ample Exhi- 
bition of Arabic Literature in all its various Branches 
of/Poetry, Philofophy, Divinity, Hiftory, &c. But 
ef thefe Manufcripts we (hall fay more in the Ap* 
pendixy fubjoined to the End of thefe Inquiries, 



C 4 CHAP. 
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P. I. 

C H A P. IV. 

Modern Critics of the Explanatory kind^ 
commenting Modern Writers — Lexicon 
graphers-^^Grammarians: — Tranjlators. 

THO' much Historical Expla- 
nation has been beftowed on the 
antient Claffics, yet have the Authors of 
our own Country by no means been for- 
gotten, having exercifcd many Critics of 
Learning and Ingenuity. 

Mr. Thomas Warton^ (befides his fine 
Edition of Theocritus) has given a cu- 
rious Hiftory of Englijh Poetry during 
the middle Centuries; Mr, Tyrwhit^ much 
accurate and diverfified Erudition upon 
Chaucer ; Mr. Uptony a learned Comment 
on the Fairy ^een of Spencer 3 Mr. Addi-' 
fon^ many polite and elegant SpeSiators 
pn the Condudl and Beauties of the Para^ 
0e Loji i Dr. War tony an E[]ay on the 

Genius 
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Genius and Writings of Pope^ a work filled ChJVt 
with Speculations, in a tafte perfedly 
pure. The Lovers of Literature would 
not forgive me, were I to omit that orna- 
ment of her Sex and Country, the Cri-^ 
tic and Patronefs of our illuftrious Shak^ 
fpeare^ Mrs. Montagu. For the honour of 
Criticism not only the Divines already 
picntioned, but others alfo, of rank ftiU 
fuperior, have, beftowed their labours up- 
on our capital Poets *, fufpending for a 
^hile their feverer ftudies, to relax in thef? 
Regions of Genius and Imagination. 

The DiSiionaries of Minjbew^ Skinner 9 
Bpelmant Sumner, Junius^^ and jfohn/onf 
we all well known, and juftly efteemed. 
Such is the Merit of the lafi^ that our 
Language does not pofTefs a more co- 
pious, learned, and valuable Work. For 
Grammatical Knowlege we ought to men- 
tion with diftindtion the learned prelate. 



f Shakfptare, Milfon, Cowley^ Pope* 
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Part 1. Dr. Lowth^ Biftiop of London ; whole 
admirable trad on the Grammar of the 
Englijh Language every Lover of that 
Language ought to ftudy and underftand, 
if he would write, or even fpeak it, with 
purity and precifion. 

Let my Countrymen too refled, that 
in fludying a Work upon this fubjedl, they 
are not only fludying a Language^ in 
which it becomes them to be knowing, but 
a Language^ which can boaft of as many 
good Books, as any among the living, 
or modern Languages of Europe. The 
Writers, born and educated in a free 
Country, have been left for years to their 
native Freedom. Their Pages have been 
never defiled with an Index expurgatorius^ 
nor their Genius ever fliackled with the 
terrors of an Inquifition. 

May this invaluable Privilege never be 

impaired either by the hand of Power, or 

by licentious Abufc. 

Per. 
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Perhaps with the Critics y^ defcribed Ch.IV. 
I ought to arrange Translators, if it 
be true that Tranjlation is a Species of jE;c- 
planatioriy which diflFers no otherwife from 
explanatory Comments, than that thefe 
attend to Parts, while Tranjlation goes to 
the Whole. 

Now as Tranjlators are infinite, and 
many of them (to borrow a phrafe from 
Sportfmeu) unqualified Perfons^ I fliall 
enumerate only a few, and thofe, fuch 
as for their merits have been defer vedly 
eftecmed. 

Of this number I may very truly rec- 
kon Meric Casaubon, the Tranflator of 
Marcus Antoninus % Mrs. Carter, th« 
Tranflator of Epi£letus\ and Mr. Syden- 
ham, the Tranflator of many of Plato'% 
Dialogues. All thefe feem to have accu-^ 
rately underjiood the original Language, 
from which they tranflated. But that is 
pot all. The Authors tranflated being 

Phi- 
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Pvt I. Philofophers^ the Tranflators appear to 
have ftudied the Style of their Philofophy^ 
well knowing that in antieot Greece CYerj 
ScOl of Pbilofophy, like every Science and 
Art, had a Language of its own*. 

To thefe may be added the refpedable 
names of Me/moth and of Hampton^ of 
Franklyn and of Potter i nor fliould I 
omit a few others, whole labours have beea 
fimilar, did I not recoiled the trite^ tho' 
elegant admonition, 

fugit irreparahile tempus^ 
Singula dum capti circumveSlamur amore. 

ViRG. 

Ybt one Tranflation I can by no means 
forget, I mean that of Xenopkons Cyropdt^ 
dia^ or the Inftitution of Cyrus ^ by the Ho- 
nourable Maurice Ashley Cowpek, 
ion to the fecond Earl of Skaftejbury^ and 
brother to the third, who was Author of 



• Sec Htrmtu P» 269, 270. 

the 
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the CharaSleriJlics^ This Tranflation is Ch.VL 
made in all the Purity and Simplicity of 
the Original, and to it the Tranflator has 
prefixed a truly philofophical Dedication, 
addreffed to my Mother, who was one of 
his Sifters. 

I ESTEEM it an honour to call this Au- 
thor my Uncle, and that not only from his 
Rank, but much more from his Learn^ 
ing, and unblemifhed Virtue; QualitieSt 
which the Love of Retirement (where he 
thought they could be beft cultivated) in- 
duced him to conceals rather than to pro- 
duce in public. 

The firft Edition of this Tranflation, 
confifting of two o6tavo Volumes, was 
publifhed foon after his deceafe, in the year 
1728. Between this time and the year 
1770, the Book has paft thro' a fecond and 
a third Edition, not with the eclat of po- 
pular ^pplaufe, but with the filent appro* 
bation of the ftudious Few. 

C H A ?• 
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C H A P. V. 

Rife of the third Species of Criti- 
cism, the Corrective — praSitfed by 
the AniientSy but much more by the Mo^ 
dernsy and why. 

BUT we are now to inquire after an- 
other species of Criticism. All 
antient books, having been preferved by 
^ranfcriptiotif were liable thro' Ignorance^ 
Negligence^ or Fraud, to be corrupted ia 
three diffeVent ways, that is to fay, by 
Retrenching!, by Additions, and by Al* 
terations. 

To remedy thefe evils, a third Sort cf 
Criticifm arofe, and that was Criticism 
corrective. The Bufinefs of this at 
Jirf was painfully to collate all the various 
Copies of authority, and then, fromamidft 
the variety of Readings thus colleSied^ to 
cftablifh by good reafons either the true^ 

or 
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or the moji probable. In this fenfe we Ch.V. 
may call fuch Criticism not only cor- 
rective, but AUTHORITATIVE. 

As the number of thefe Corruptions 
muft needs have increafed by length of 
time, hence it has happened that Correc^ 
five Criticifm has become much more ne- 
cefTary in thefe latter ages, than it was in 
others more antient. Not but that even 
in antient days various Readings have 
been noted. Of this kind there are a 
multitude in the Text of Homer ; a fadt 
not Angular, when we confider his great 
antiquity. In the Comments of Ammo^ 
nius and Philoponus upon Arijiotle^ there 
is mention made of feveral in the text of 
that Philofopher, which thefe his Com- 
mentators compare and exanine. 

We find the fame in Aulus Gelliusj aft 
to the Roman Authors; where it is with- 
al remarkable, that, even in that early 
period, much flrefs is laid upon the au- 
thority 



./ 
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thorlty of antient Manufcripts *, a Read-^ 
ing in Cicero being juftified from a Copy 
made by his learned freedman^ Tiro^ 
and a Reading in VirgiFs Georgia^ from a 
Book, which had once belonged to Vir^ 
gir% Family. 

But fince the revival of Literature, to 
CORRECT hasbeenabufinefsof much more 
latitude, having continually employed, for 
two centuries and a half, both the Pains of 
the moft laborious, and the Wits of the 
moft acute. Many of the learned mea 
before enumerated were not only famous 
as hijiorical Critics, but as correSihe alfo* 
Such were the two Scaligers (of whom 
one has been J already mentioned) the two 
Cafaubonsy SalmqfiuSf the Heinfii, Gra^ 
vius, the Gronovii, Burman, Kujier^ Wajfe^ 
Bentley^ Pearcey and Markland. In the 
fame Clafs, and in a rank highly emi- 
nent, I place Mr. Toupe of Cornwall^ 



* See Aulas GiUsus^ Lib. I. c 7. and %i. Macrob^ 
Saturn. Lib. I. c. 5. 

t Pag- !/• 

whoj 
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\vho, In his Emendations upon Suidasy and Ch. V. 
. his Edition of LonginiiSy has fhewn a cri- 
tical acumen, and a compafs of learning, 
that may juftly arrange him with the moft 
diftlngulG.ed fcholars. Nor muft 1 for- 
get Dr. Taylor, Refidentiary of St. 
Paiir«, not Mr. Upton, Prebendary of 
Rochefter. The former, by his Edition of 
Tiemojihencs {dL% far as he lived to carry it), 
ty his Lyjias^ by his comment on the 
Marmor Sandvicenfe^ and other critical 
pieces ; the latter, by his corredt and ele- 
gant Edition, in Greek and Latin, oi Ar- 
rians Epiuietus (the firfl of the kind that 
had any pretenfions to be called com- 
plete), have rendered themfelves, as Scho- 
lars, lafting ornaments of their Coun- 
try. Thefe two valuable men were the 
Friends of my youth ; the companions 
of my fecial, as well as my literary 
hours. I admired thein for their Eru- 
dition; I loved them for their Virtue; they 
are now no more— 
Hh J alt em accumuktn dcnis, effungar inani 

' Jl^im&e^ ViRG. 

D CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL 

Criticism may have been abused— 2>/ 
DEFENDED, as of the lafi Importance to 
the Caufe of Literature. 

BUT here was the misfortune of this 
laft fpccies of Criticifm. The beft 
of things may pafs into abufe. There 
were numerous Corruptions in many of 
the fineft authors, which neither antient 
Editions, nor Manufcripts could heal. 
What then was to be done ? — ^Were Forms 
fo fair to remain disfigured, and be feen 
for ever under fuch apparent blemifhes ? 
— '' No (fays a Critic), '* Conjecture 
** can cure all — ConjeSiure^ whofe f)er- 
** formances are for the moft part more 
** certain than any thing, that we can 
" exhibit from the authority of Manu- 
" fcripts V* — We will not alk, upon this 



* Plura igitur in Horaiianis his curis ex ConjeSfurd 
exbibemmy.^uam ex Codicum fuhftdio \ ety nift me omnia 
fallunif plerumque certiora. Bentleii Prafat. ad Horat. 

won- 
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wonderful aflertion, how^ if fo certain^ Ch.VL 
can it he called ConjeSiure? — 'Tis enough 
to obferve (be it called as it may) that thi^ 
fpirit of ConjeSlure has too often paft into 
an intemperate excefs ; and then, what- 
ever it may have boafted, has done mojc 
mifehief by far than good. Authors have 
been taken in hand, like anatomical fub- 
jeds, only to difplay the fkill and abilities 
of the Artift ; fo that the end of many an 
Jldition feems often to have been no more, 
than to exhibit the great fagacity and 
erudition of an Editor. The Joy of the 
tafk was the Honour of mending, while 
Corruptions were fought with a more than 
common attention, as each of them af- 
forded a teftimony to the Editor and his 
Aft. 

And here I beg leave, by way of di- 
greffion, to relate a fliort ftory concerning 
a noted Empiric. ** Being once in a ball- 
room crowded with company, he was 
afked by a gentleman, ijohat he thought 
D 2 of 
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JPart L '' offuch a lady? was it not pity that Jhe 

' fquinted ? — Squint ! Sir ! replied the 

*^ do£tor, / wijh every lady in the room 

*' Squinted I there's not a man in Europe can 

^' cure f quint ing hut myfelf'* 

But to return to our fubjedl— -Well in- 
(deed would it be for the caufe of letters, 
were this bold conjeBural fpirit confined 
to works otfecond xdXty where let it change, 
expunge, or add, as happens, it may be 
tolerably fure to leave matters as they 
were; or if not much better, at leaft not 
much worfe. But when the divine Ge- 
niufes of higher rank, whom we not only 
applaud, but in a manner revere, when 
thefe come to be attempted by petulant 
Corredors, and to be made the fubjeft of 
their wanton caprice, how can we but 
exclaim with a kind of religious abhor- 
rence, 

I 'procul! 1 procul ejie profani ! 

These 
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These fentiments may be applied even Ch.VI. 
to the celebrated Bentley. It would have 
become that able writer, tho* in litera- 
ture and natural abilities among the Jirfi 
cf his age, had he been more temperate 
in \i\% Criticifm upon the Paradife loji % 
had he not fo repeatedly and injuri- 
bufly offered violence to its Author, from 
in afFedled fuperiority, to which he had 
no pretence. But the rage of CotJjeSiure, 
feems to hav^ feized him, as that of Jea^ 
loufy did Medea * ; a rage, which fhe con- 
fcft herfdf unable to refift, altho' flie 
knew the mifchiefs, it would prompt hef 
Xp perpetrate. 

And now to obviate an unmerited Cea- 
fure, (as if I were an enemy to the things 
from being ^n enemy to its abufe) I would 
have it remembered, 'tis not either with 



* See the Medea of Eurjpldes, v. IC78. See alfo 
Fhilofoph» Arrangements J p. 428;, 

D 3 fntiayhf 
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L Criticifm or Critics', that I prefume to find 
"*^ fault. The Art, and its Profeflbrs, while 
they pradife it with temper, I truly ho- 
nour; and think, that, were it not for 
their acute and learned labours^ we ihould 
be in danger of degenerating into an age 
of dunces. 

Indeed Critics (if I may be allowed 
the metaphor) are a fort of Majiers of the 
ceremony in the Court of letters, thrp* 
whofe affiftance we are introduced into 
fome of the firft • and beft company. 
Should we ever, therefore, by idle preju-* 
dices againft pedantry, verbal accuracies, 
and we know not what, come to flight 
their art, and reje<3: them from our 
favour, 'tis well we do not flight alfb 
thofe ClaJJics^ with whom Criticifm con- 
vcrfes, becoming content to read them 
in tranflations, or (what is ftill worfe) 
in tranflations of tranflations, or (what is 
worfe even than that) not to read them 

at 
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at all. And I will be bold to affert, if Ch.VL 
that fliould ever happen, we fhall fpeedily 
return into thofe days of darknefs, out 
of which we happily emerged upon the 
revival of antiet^t Literature. 



D 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Conclujion — ^ 'Recapitulation — F reparation 
for the Second Part. 

AND fo much at prefent for Critics^ 
and learned Editors. So much alfo 
for the Origin and Progrefs of Criticism; 
which has been divided into three fpecies^ 
the PHILOSOPHICAL, the historical, 
and the corrective; the philosophi- 
cal, treating of the principles, and pri^ 
mary caufes of good writing in general i the 
historical, being converfant in particu^ 
larfaSlsy cuftoms^ phrafes^ &c. and the Cor- 
RtCTivE being divided into the autho-- 
ritative and the conjectural; the 
authoritative, depending on the Colla-^ 
tion of Manufcripts and the beji Editions ; 
the conjectural, en the Sagacity and 

Erudition of Editors^. 

As 

* For the First Species of Criticism, fee p. 
6. For the Second Species, fee p. 14. For the 

Third 
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As the Firji Part of thefe Inquiries Chap, 
ends here, we are now to proceed to the ^ V^^» 
Second Part ^ a Specimen of the Doc- 
trines, and Principles of Criticism, 
as they are illujlrated in the Writings of the 
tnoji diJUnguijhed Authors. 



Third Species, fee p. 30, to the end of the Chapter 
following, p. 39. 

There are a few other Notes bcfides the preced- 
ing ; but as fome of them were long^ and it was ap- 
prehended for that reafon that they might too much 
interrupt the Coniinuiiy of the Text, they have been 
joined with other pieces, in the forming of an Appen- 
dix. 



End of the First Part, 
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INQ^UIRIES. 

PART THE SECOND. 

>■ « ■ ■■■.... 1 11.1.. ■>..*... ■ .. .* , ■ 

INTRODUCTION. 

WE are, in the following Part of Partll. 
this Work, to give a Specimen 
of thofe Doctrines, which, having been 
Jlightly touched in the Firji Party we are 
now to illuftrate more amply, by refer- 
ring to Examples, as well antiedt as 
modern. 

It has been already hinted, that among ^ 
Writers the Epic came first*; it has 
been hinted likewife, that Nothing £x«* 

CELLENT IN A LITERARY WAY HAP> 
PENS MERELY BY CHANCE-f". 

• P- 6. t P- 7- 

Men- 
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PartIL Mention alfo has teen made of Nit- 
MERous Composition*, and the force of 
it fuggefted, tho' little faid farther. 

To this we may add the Theory of 
Whole and Parts f, fo eflential to the 
very being of a legitimate Compofition ; 
and THE Theory alfo of Sentiment 
and Manners J, both of which naturally 
belong to every Whole^ called Dramatic. 

Nor can we on this occafion omit a 
few Speculations on the Fable or Ac- 
tion ; Speculations neceflarily connedled 
with every Drama, and which we fhall 
illuftrate from Tragedy, its moft ftriking 
Species. 

And here, if it fhould be objeded that 
we refer to Englijh Authors, the Connec- 
tion (hould be remembered between good 
Authors of every Country, as far as they 
all draw from tkefame Sources, the Sources 
I mean of Natn-'e and of Truth. A like 

; P- 7- t P- 8. I p. 8. 

Apology 
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Apology may be made for Inquiries con- Part IF. 
cerning the English Tongue, and how 
far it may be made fucceptible of ClaJJic 
Decoration. All Languages arc in fome 
degree congenial y and, both in their Matter 
and their Form, are founded upon the 
fame "Principles^ ^ 

What is here faid, will, we hope, fuf- 
ficiently juftify the following Detail ; 
a Detail naturally arifing from xht former 
jpart of the Plan, by being founded upon 
expreffions, not fufficiently there developed. 

First, therefore, for the Firft ; that the 
Epic Poets led the way, and that 
Nothing excellent in a literary 

VIEW HAPPENS MERELY BY ChANCE. 



• Hermep, p. 349. 
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CHAPTER. L 

That the Epic Writers came first, 
and that nothing excellent in Li* 
TERARY Performances happens merely 
from Chance — the Causes, or Rea- 
sons of fuch Excellence^ illujlrated by 
Examples. 

IT appears, that not only in Greece, 
but in other Countries, more barbarous, 
xh^firji Writings were in Metre*^ and of 
an Epic Caft, recording Wars, Battles, 
Heroes, Ghofts; the Marvellous always, 
and often the Incredible. Men feemed to 
have thought, that the higher they foared, 
the more important they fhould appear ; 
and that the common Life, which they 
then lived, was a thing too contemptible 
to merit Imitation. 

Hence it followed, thisit it was not till 
//;// Common Lfe was rendered refpe(ftable 

* Temple's Works, Vol. I. p. 239. Fol. Edit. 

by 
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by more refined and poltjhed Manners^ that Ch. I. 
Men thought it might be copied, fo as to 
gain them applaufe. 

Even in Greece itfelf, Tragedy had 
attained its maturity* many years before 
Comedy^ as may be feen by comparing 
the age of Sophocles and Euripides with 
that of Philemon and Menander. 

For ourfelvesy we fliall find moft of our 
Jirji Poets prone to a turgid Bombaftj and 
moft of our firjl Profdic Writers to a 
pedantic Stiffnefs^ which rude Styles gra- 
dually improved, but reached not a Claffi- 
cal Purity fooner than Tillotfony Dryden^ 
jiddifon, Shaftejburyy Prior^ Pope^ At^ 
terbury^ &cc. &c. 

As to what is aflerted foon after upon 
the Efficacy of Caufes in IVorks of In^ 
genuity and Art^ we think in general, 
that the Effe5l muft always be propor- 
tioned to its Caufe. *Tis hard for him. 



♦ Ariftot. Poet. c. 4, p. 227. Edit. Sylb. Alfo 
Charaderiftics, Vol. I. p. 244. 

who 
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Part II. whoreafons attentively, to refer to Chance 
zxij fuperlatrje Production *. 

Effects indeed ftrike us, when we 
are not thinhing about the Cause j yet 
may \vc be afiiired, if we reflect, that A 
Cause there is, and that too a Cause 
INTELLIGENT, and RATIONAL. No- 
thing would perhaps more contribute to 
to give us a Tajle truly critical^' than on 
every occafion to invejiigate this Caufe ; 
and to alk ourfelves, upon feeling any 
uncommon EfFedl, why we are thus de- 
lighted ; why thus affeded ; why melted 
into Pity ; why made to fhudder with 
Horrour ? 

Till this Why is well anfwered, all 
is Darknels, and our Admiratioji^i like that . 
of the Vulgar y founded upon Ignorance. 

To explain by a few Examples, that 
are known to all, and for that rcafon here 
alleged, becauje tluy are knovju. 



* Phil'jr.'pli. Arrang. p. 309, 4.37, 

I AM 
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t AM ftruck with the Night-scene Ch.I. 
id Virgil's fourth Eneid — ^^ the univerfdl 
••Silence throughout the Globe — the 
^^ fu^eet Reji of its vaHous IhhdbitahtS, 
*' foothirig their Cares and forgetting 
•* their Labours — the unhappy Dido 
** alone rejilifs ; reftlefs, and agitated With 
^^ impetuous PaDRons*.** 

I AM afFedfed with the Stofy of Re- 
GULUS, as painted by West. — *' The 
** crowd of anxious Friends, perfuading 
** him not to return -i— his Wifif, fainting 
** thro* fenfibility and fear — Perfons, the 
*« leaft conneded, appearing to feel fdr 
** him — yet Yiimkli unmoved y inexorable 
^* and fternt-'' 

Without referring to thefe deeply 
tragic Scenes, what Charms has Mufic, 
when a mafterly Band pafs unexpcdedly 

* jEn. IV. 522, &c, 

t Horat. Garm. L. III. Od. 5. 

E from 
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Part II. ivoixi loudlofoftj or itom foft to ioudf"^ 
When the Syftcm changes from the 
greater Third to the lefs ^ Gt reciprocally^ 
\vhen it changes from this laft to the 
former ? 

All thefe ESeds have a fimilar» aad 
well-known Caufe, the amazing Force 
which Contraries acquire^ either by 
JyxTA-l>osiTioN, or by quick SaccEs-' 

SION ^4 

But we a(k ftill farther, ^hy have 
Contraries this Force? — Wc aiifwer» 
becaufe, of all things which d^er^ none 



* Thi^ Truth is not only obvious, but antient. 
Artjloile {'djs,'''^nM^olxx%Ka, rx ^^vavVx fAolXirst (pai* 
Vitr^M — that COKTR ARiE.s, when jet befidt each otber^ 
make the Jlrongeft appeorance. HxgaXXTiXx yaf f*aAA#t 
ra 'Eyav7/a yvu^l^ifM^-^that Contraries are better 
knoivn^ when fet heftde each other. Arijl. Rhetor, Lib. 
III. p. I20, & p. 152. Edit. Sylb. The fame author 
often makes ufe of this Truth in other places \ which 
Truth, fimple as itfeems^ is the fostrce of many capi- 
UlxBeauties in all the Fine Arts. 

differ 



d^^r fo widely. Soiind differs from Ch. 
DSrkneis, fcut not fo much as from Si- 
*fcnce; Darknefs differs froiti Sound, but 
notfo much as firom Light. In the fam'e 
intenfc tnanner diiffer ke jiofe and Rieft- 
^e^ii^fs; Felicity and Mtfery; dubious 
^Mlicitude and firm RefoiulIoH 3 the Epic 
^ird the Comic 5 the Sutliitife and thfe 
luUdicrbUS*. 



* From thefe inftances we perceive the meaning 
'of thofc di/cripthns of Contraries, that they are 
ti vAsr^ov SiCttpUoUx rZv iv toj dvlu ymi'^^^lv rc^ 
#foIw ieKTi^Z — tZv itro tyiv ocyrrin S'jvx[A.iV — things 
V^tch differ mbft ^deiy, among things exijiing in thi 
fonu Genus -^ in the fame Recipient-^ comprehended un- 
der the fame Power or Faculty. Arijl, Metaph. A. i . 
p. 82. Edit. Sylb. Cicero^ in his Topics, tranilates the 
frji defcription—ques in eodem genere plurimum differ unt. 
S. 70. 

jtriJiotU reafons as follows. '£^«* Si ii0(,(pi^iiu ev- 
tJcvfrai oiKkny^ftiy Toi Sixtpi^oilot, irXiTov ^ fAarlov, iV* 
T«f 9^ fAiyiffi J»a^op«, 9^ ra JI-/IV Aey« ENANTIXISIN. 
h Uing admitted that things differing from one another^ 
differ more and L?ss, there mujl he alfo a certain DIF- 
FERENCE, v^hich is MOST, and this I call CoNTRAr 
RIETY. Metaph. p. 162. Edit. Sylb. 

E 2 Anp, 
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And, why differ Com KAViizs thus. wide- 
ly? — Becaufe while Attributes^ fi^nply dif- 
ferent^ may co^exijl in the fame fubjedi. 
Contraries cannot co-exiji, but always 
deftroy one another*. Thus the fame 
Marble may be both white and hard\ but 
the fame Marble cannot be both white and 
black. And hence it follows, that as their 
Difference is more inten/e, fo is our U^- 
cognition of them more vivid, and our //»- 
preffons more permanent. 

This EfFed of Coj^traries is evident 
even in objedts of Senfe^ where Imagina* 



* Ammonlusy commenting the doftrinc of Co^- 
tK ARIES, (as fet forth in Ariftotlei Categories) irl- 
forms us, that they not only dd not imply one another (as 
a Son neceflarily implies a Father) but that they eiien 
DESTROY ONE ANOTHER, fo thaty where one is fn-^ 
fenty the other cannot remain — i fxivoif qv (rvifeia-pi^H 
uKKnXo^y oiXKoi ^ (piU^ti' tS yoc^ lyeV Troc^oiloiy i^ 
VTrofAivsi TO iVffov. Ammon. in Categ, p. 147. Edit. 
Venet, The Stagarite himfelf dcfcribcs them in the 
fame manner, ri [xn Juvara ifMOi tw dijlZ v«ffn»«i, 
things that cannot be prefent at once in the fame fuhjedf. 
Metaph. A. p. 82. Edit. Sylb. 

tioo 
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tlon and Intelle£t are not in the leaft con- Ch. !♦ 
cerned. When we pafs (for example) 
from a Hot-houfe, we feel the common 
Air more intenfely cool ; when we pafs from 
a dark Cavern, we feel the common light 
of the Day more intenfely glaring. 

But to proceed to Inftances of an- 
other and a very different kind. 

Few Scenes are more affeSfing than thi: 

TAKING OF Troy, as defcribed in the 

Jecond Eneid — ^' the Apparition of HeSior 

** to Eneas, when afleep, announcing to 

*' him the Commencement of that direful 
** Event — the diftant Lamentations, heard 
f* by Eneasy as he awakes — his afcendipg 
<« the Houfe-top, and viewing the City 
** ip flames — his Friend Pentheus^ efcaped 
<* from deftrudion, and relating to him 
" their wretched and deplorable condition 
^* ^^ Eneas y ^}th ^ ftw Friends, rufhing 
** into the thickeft danger — their various 
^* fuccefs, till they all perifh, but himfelf 
5: 3 " an4 
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Partll. " and two more — the aflFediiig Sceneaof 

^ ' ^ •• Horror and Pitjr at Priam\ PaUffft— ^ 

<' a Son» flaiQ at bis Fatbec*& fbet; iind 

<* the immediate Mafiacre of the old Mo- 

*' narch himielf — Eneas ^ on ieeiog thi6^ 

•* infpired with the memory of his osm^tt 

*' Father — his refolviag to return home, 

*' having now loft all his Companions 

** — his feeing Helen in the way, and his 

" Defign to difpatch fo wicked a wo- 

*' man — l^enus interpofing, and (hewing 

** him (by removing the film from his 

*' Eyes) the mojl fublime^ tho' mojl direful^ 

" of all fights j the Gods tbemfelves bu- 

** fied in Troy^ Deftrudion ; Neptune at 

*• one employ, Juno at another, Pallas 

** at a third — *Tis not Helen (fays Fenus) 

" 6ut the Gods, that are the Authors of 

•* your Country* s Ruin — V/f their Incle^ 

•* mencyy &c/' 

Not lefs folemn and awful, tho' lefs 
leading to Fityj is the Commencement of 

the 
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thejkth Eneid---'^ the ^/^jf/'s Cavern— Ch. h 

^ her frantic Geftures, and Prophecy — 

** the Requeft of £;?^jj to defcend to the 

** Shades — herAnfwer, and Information 

^^ about the Lofs of one of his Friends — 

" the Fate of poor Mifenus — his Fune- 

<« rati — the Golden Bough difcovered, 

** a^ preparatory Circumftance for the 

** Defee-nt — the Sacrifice — the Ground 

*' bellowing under their Feet — the Wood$ 

** m motion — the Dogs of Hecate howl- 

** ing — the aBual Defcent in all its 

^* particulars of the marvellous^ and the 

" t^ribk:' 

If we. pafs from an antient Author to 
a modern, what Scene more ftriking, 
than the jirji Scene in Hamlet ? — ** The 
** Solemnity of the Time^ a fevere and 
<^ pinching Night — the Solemnity of the 
** Flace^ a Platform for a Guard — the 
•* Guards themfelvefr ; and their appofite 
** Difcourfe ^^ yonder Star in fuch a Pofi^ 
£ 4 tioni 
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Part II. *^ tioni the Bell then beating one — whec| 
^* Defcription is exhaufted, the thing itjejf 
?^ appears, the Ghofi enters^' 

From Shakespear the Tranfitioa tQ 
Milton is natural. What Pieces have 
ever met a more juft, as well ?^s yni-: 
verfal applaufe, than bis U Allegro ^nd Ih 
Penferofo ? — • The firft, a Combination of 
pvery incident that is lively and chearful\ 
the fecond, of every incident th?it is me^ 
lancholy and ferious i the Materials of 
each collected, according to their eha- 
rafter, from Rural Life, from City Life, 
from Mufic, from Poetry ; in a word, 
from every part of Nature^ and every part 
pf An. 

To pafs from Poetry to Painting—: 
the Crucifixion of Poly crates by Salvator 
Rosa* \% *' a moft afFedjng Reprefentai 

♦ Sec Vol. I. of thefc Tres^tifes, p. 63. 

" tioti 
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^.* tion of various human Figures, fccn Ch. I. 
f^ under different mode? of Horror and 
^' Pity, as they contemplate a dreadful 
** SpeiCtacle, the Crucifixion above men- 
<* tioned/' The Aurora ^Guido on the 
pthpr fide i3 ** one of thofe joyous Ex- 
*.* hibitions, where nothing is feen but 
** Youth and Beauty, in every attitude of 
f * Elegance and Grace.'* The former Pic- 
ture in Poetry would have been a deep 
Penferofo ; the latter, a moft pleafing and 
animated Allegro. 

And to what Caufe are we to refer thefe 
laji Enumerations of ftriking Eff^eds? 

To a very different one from the former 
— not to an Opposition of contrary In^ 
ctdents^ but to a Concatenation or Ac^ 
cumulation of many ^ that are fmilar 
and C07igeniaL 

And why have Concatenation and 
Accumulation fuch a Force? — From 

thefe 
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PartlL thefe moft fimple and obvious Truths, 
•'^''^"^ that many things fimilar^ when added to^ 
gethevy vrill be more in ^antity^ than 
any one of them taken fingly\^—Q.ovS&- 
quently, that the more things are thus 
added, the greater will be their EffeA*. 

We 



* QuiNCTiLiAN obfcrYCS, that the man who tells 
ti85 a City was Jlormedy includes, in what be fays, 
«// ihmgs which fucb a dtfajier implies ; and yet for 
all, that fuch a brief Information Icfs affefte us than a 
Detail, becaufe 'tis lefs ftriking, to deliver the whole at 
cnce, than it is to enumerate the feve^al particulars. 
His words arc — minus ejt totum dicere^ quam ou- 
NIA. ^ina, Injliiut. VIIL 3. 

The whole is well worth reading, particularly 
his Detail of the various and horrid Events, which 
befal the ftorming of a City. Sine dubio enim^ qui 
dicit expugnatam ejfe Civitatem^ &c. 

Aristotle reafons much after the fame manner. 

ttXeiovwv yxp Cvs^o^rt (pctivtrai^'-^the fame things j di- 
vided into Parts^ appear greater, /(?r then there ap- 
pears an Exce/s or an Abundance of ^k^^ things. 

By way of proof, he quotes Homer on the fame 
fubjeft, I mean the taking of a City by ftorm. 

O(r(rot 
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We haye mentionod at the &me dme Chw f. 

broth Accumuk^tion and Concatenation^ be- "*~^*^ 
caufc in Fainting^ the Objedis, by exiftihg 
at onccy are accumulated \ in Poetry ^ as 
tfcey ^;rj/? by fucceffion^ they are not ac- 
.etimulated but concatanated. Yet, /Ar^* 
Memory and Imagination'^^ even thefe alfo 
derive an accumulative Force, being /«- 
Jerved from paffing away by thofe ad- 
mirable Faculties, till, like many Pieces 
of Metal melted together, they colledively 
form one common Magnitude. 



TUv» Si T ixkoi iywiy j3a9u^«vaf t< yMjfaAHLOt^ 

Iliad. IX, V. 588. 

T-ht dire difafters of a City Jiormed ; 
The Men they majfacre ; the Town theyfire^ 
And others lead the Children and the Wives 
Into Captivity-^ 

Sec Ariji. Rhetor. UK I. p. 29. Edit. Sylb. where 
tHe above Lines of Homer are quoted ; and the' with 
feme variation from the common Reading, yet- with 
none, which affefts the Senfe. 

* See HermeSy p. 354, &e. 

It 
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irt XL It muft be farther remembered, there 
is an Accumulation of things analogous^ 
even when thofe things are the objeSs 
of different Faculties. For example— r 
As are paffionate Gejiures to the Eye, 
fo are paffionate Tones to the Ear ; fo are 
paffionate Ideas to the Imagination. To 
feel the amazing force of an Accumula- 
tipn like thisy we muft fee fome capital 
JiSiorj adling the Drama of fome ca- 
pital Poet^ where all the Powers of Both 
are ajfembled at f he fame injlant^ 

And thus have we endeavoured, by z, 
few obvious and eafy examples, to exr 
plain what we mean by the words, feek^ 
ing the Caufe or Reafon^ as often as we 
feel works of Art and Ingenuity to af-- 
feSi us*. 

If I might advife a Beginner in this 
elegant purfuit, it fhould be, as far a» 



• Seep, I. 6. 7. 47. 48. 
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poffible, to xtcMX for Principles to the moji Ch. L 
plain and Jimple Truths^ and to extend 
every Theorem, as he advances, to its 
Mtmoji latitude^ fo as to make it fuit^ and 
include^ the greateft number of poffible 
Cafes. 

I WOULD advife him farther, to avoid 
Jubtle and far-fetched Refinement^ which, 

as it is for the moft part adverfe to Per-- 
fpicuity and Truths may ferve to make 

an able Sophifi^ but never an able Critic^ 

A WORD more — - 1 would advife a 
young Critic, in his Contemplations, to 
turn his Eye rather to the Praife-- worthy 
than the Blameable ; that is, to invefii^ 
gate the Caufes of Praife^ rather than 
the Caufes of Blame. For tho' an un- 
informed Beginner may in a (ingle in- 
ftance happen to blame properly ^ 'tis more 
thah probable, that in the next he may 
fail, and incur the Cenfure paft upon 

the 
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Part IL the criticizing Cobler, Ne Jutor ultra crt^ 
pidam^. 

We are now to inquire concerning No^ 
MERous Composition. 



* Thofey wlio wi(h to fee the origin of this in- 
genious Proverb, may find it in Pliny^ L. XXV. L 
12, and in Valerius Maximuf, L. VIII. c. i2« 



C H A P. 
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CHAR II. 

Numerous Composition — derived fr^m 
Quantity Syllabic — antientfy effen- 
tial both to Verfe and Profe — Rhythm*-^ 
Feans and Cretics^ the Feet for Profr-^ 
Quantity Accentual — a Thgene- 
racy from the syllabic — Injiances of 
it^^frji in Latin^-^then in Greek — Verfus 
Folitici — Traces of Accentual ^antity 
in Terence — ejfential to Modern Lan^ 
guages, and among others to Englijh^ 
from which loft Examples are taken. 

AS Numerous Composition arifes Ch.II. 
from ^y^ Arrangement of ^d?r//x; ^'-■-y^*-^ 
fo is that Arrangement juji^ when forined 
upon their Verbal Quantity, 

Now if we feek for this Verbal 
Quantity in Greek and Latin^ we (hall 
find that, while thofe two Languages were 
in Purity, their Verbal ^antity was in 

Purity 
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Part II. Purity alfo. Every Syllable had a mea- 
fure of Timef either long or fhort, de- 
fined with precifion either by its conjii- 
tuent Vowelj or by the Relation of that 
Vowel to other Letters adjoining. Syl- 
lables thus charaderized, when com* 
bined, made a Foot; and Feet thus cha- 
raderized, when combined, made a VeSsej 
fo that, while 2i particular Harmony exift- 
ed in every Part^ a general Harmony was 
diflFufed thro' the Whole. 

pRONUNTiATioN at this period beings 
like other things, perfedt. Accent and 
Quantity were accurately dijiinguijhedi 
of which diftindion, familiar then^ tho^ 
now obfcure, we venture to fuggeft 
the following Explanation, We com- 
pare Quantity to Mufical Tones dif- 
fering IN Long and Short^ as, iipoa 
whatever Line they ftand, a Semibreif ^\i* 
fers from a Minim. We compare Ac- 
cent to Mufical Tones differing IN High 
AND Low, as D upon the thirdUinc diflFers 

from 
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from G upon the firfi^ be its length tlie Ch.IL 
iame, or be it longer or ihorter. 

And thiis things continued for a fuc- 
Ceffion of Centuriejs^ from Homer and He^ 
Jiod to Virgil and Horace^ during which 
interval, if we add a trifle to its end, all 
the truly claffical Poets, both Greek and 
Latin 9 flour ifhed. 

Nor was Prose at the fame time htg^ 
leded. Penetrating Wits difcovered This 
ALSO to be capable of numerous Com- 
l^osiTioN, and founded their Ideas upori 
the following Reafonings. 

Tho' they allowed, that Prose fliould 
not htjiri^ly metrical (for then it would h(t 
iio longer Profe^ but Poetry) ; yet at the 
fame time they aflerted, if it had no Rhythm 
at alii fuch a vague EfFufion would of courfe 
fatigue, and the Reader would feek in 
Vain for thofe returning Paufes, fo help- 

F fW 
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Partll. ful to his reading, and fo grateful to his 
Ear*. 

Now as Feet were found an Effential 
to that Rhythm^ they were obliged, as 
well as Poets, to confider Feet under 
their feveral charaders. 

In thi$ Contemplation they found 
the Heroic Foot, (which includes the 
Spondee^ the Da5lyU and the Anapaft) 
to be majeftic and grave, but yet improper 
for Profey becaufe, if employed too fre- 
quently, the Compofition would appear 
Epic. 

On the contrary, in the Iambic they 
found Levity i it often made, tho' unde- 
fignedly, a part of common^ difcourfe, and 



♦ Sec Arifiot. Rhetor. L. III. p. 129. Edit. Sylk. 
To i\ ^fifAX T?ff Xijiw? Jir ju^ri £/AjtA£Tf ov iTvxiy fjuiri 
i^fvifAOVf H. T. X. So Gcsro — numeris aJlriSfam Oro' 
tionem e£i debere^ caren verftbus. Ad Brut* Orator* 
{. 187. 

could 
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fcould hot, for that reafon, but want a Ch. 11. 
Juitable dignity *♦ 

What Expedient then remained? — They 
recommended a J?oot, where the former 
two were blended \ where the Pomp of the 
Heroic, and the levity of the Iambic were 
mutually to correSl^ and temper one another. 

But as this appears to require explana- 
tion, we fliall endeavour, if we can, to 
render it intelligible, faying fomething 
previoufly upon the nature of Rhythm. 

Rhythm differs from Metre, in as 
much as Rhythm is Proportion applied to 
any Motion whatever ; Metre is Fro-^ 
portion, applied to the Motion of Words 
Spoken. Thus, in the drumming of a 
March, or the dancing of a Hornpipe, 
there is Rhythm, tho' no Metre -, in £)ry- 
den's celebrated Ode there is Metre as well 



♦ See in the fame Treatifc of Arijiotle what is faid 

about thefe Feet, juft after the Paffage above cited. 

Twv ^f ^uifAuv, i fxh vg!ioi ct^vog^ x. r. X* AU that 

follows i$ well worth reading. 

* F 2 z% 
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Part II. as Rhythm, becaufe the Poet with the 

Rhythm has aflbciated certain Words. . And 

hence it follows, that, tho' all Metre 

is Rhythm, yet all Rhythm is not 

Metre*. 

This 



fji^npoi; n (r'<j?^Xcc^v^ >^ X-^'P*^ o-uA^.aG?? ix, av yivotlo 
f/Arcov' ii p'j6/xoj yivsTiZi fjiiv hJJu (rv?.XxQxT?^ yivf 

jtAtv j/ap Ta\' '^x?Kiiix; tiufJLSv ra? cr^ujaj \iOi,ra(pi^ii\xg^ 

tCfJi,(X, TiVa }^ f'j^l/.OTJ dilhOUiV^fAiTOOV Oi in OLV yivQilQ 

p(;wfK Ai^fw? TToix; >cj ttot)??. Metre ^/^rj frcm 
Rhythm, becavfe with regard to Aletres the fubjeSf mat- 
ter i> afyllable, and without a fy liable (that is a Sound 
articulate) no Metre can exijh • But Rhythm exijis both 
IN and without fy liable s ; for it may be perceived in 
;w^r^ PuLsATiOM ^r STRIKING. "Tis thus, when we 
fee Smiths hunmiering with their jledges^ we hear 
at the fame time (in their ftroL s) a certain 
Rhythm, — but as to Metre, there tan be none^ unkfs 
there be A^ articulate Sound, or Word, having 
a peculiar polity and ^aniiiy, (to diftinguifti it.) 
Longini Fragm, IlL f. 5. p. 162. Edit, Pearce^ qto. 

Metrum in verbis modo^ ; Rhythmus eiiam in cor-- 
poris mstu efi. ^in£iiL Infl, IX. 4. p. 598. Edit. 
Capper. 

What thefe authors call Rhythmus, Virgil C2X\% 
NuMERUs, or its plural Numeri^ ', .:,, 

-«Nu. 
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This being admitted, we proceed and Ch.II. 
fay, that the Rhythm ^ the Heroic Foot 
is one to one^ which conftitutes in Mufic 
what we call Common Time ; and in mu^ 
Jical Vibration^ what we call the Unison. 
The Rhythm of the Iambic is One to Two^ 
which conftitutes in Mufic what we call 



"— ^\3iAERosmeminiy fi verba tener em. Bucol. IX. 45. 

And, before that, fpeaking of the Fauns and wild 
Beafts dancings he informs us — 

Turn vera in numerum Faunofq\ ferafq\ videres 
Ludere Bucol. VI. 27. 

So too, fpeaking of the Cyclopes at their Forge, he 
tells us, 

lUi inUr fefe magna vi hrachia tollunt 

In numerum Geor. IV. 174, 175, 

Which fame verfes are repeated in the eight Ene'td. 
So Ckero — NuMERus Latim^ Graci *Pu6/A0f-'— Ad 
Brut. Orat. f. 170. 

No Englijh Term feems to cxprcfs Rhythmus bet- 
ter than the word, Time 5 by which we denote every 
Species of meafured Mdtion, Thus we fay, there is 
Time in beating a Drum, tho' but a ftngle Sound i 
Time in Dancings and in Rowing, tho* no Sound at 
all, but what is quite incidental. 

^ F 3 Triple 
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Part II. Triple Time ; and in mufical Vibration^ 
what we call the Octave. 7%^ Rhythm 
next to thefe is that of ^wo to Three^ or 
elfe its equivalent. Three to Two; a Rhythm 
compounded of the two former Times unitr ' 
ed\ and which conftitutes in mufical Vi- 
bration, what we call the Fifth. 

'TwAs here then they difcovered the 
Foot they wanted; that Foot, which, 
being neither the Heroic^ nor the Iambic^ 
was yet fo far conneSed with them, as to 
contain virtually within itfelf M^Rh ythms 
of them both. 

That this is fad, is evident, from the 
following reafoning. The Proportion of 
Two to Three contains in Two the Rh v thm 
of the Heroic Foot i in Three, that of the 
Iambic ; therefore, in two and three united^ 
a Foot compounded out of the two. 

Now the Foot thus defcribed is no 
pther than the P^an ; a Foot conftituted 

either: 
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cither by one long Syllable and three Jhort^ PartIL 

and called the Paan a major i\ or elfe by 

three jhort Syllables and one long^ and called 

the Paan a minori. In either cafe, if we 

refolve the long Syllable into two Jhort^ 

we (hall find the Sum of the Syllables to 

be Ftve\ that is, T^wo to Three^ for the 

Jirji Paean, Three to Two for the /econd, 

each bping in what we call the Sesqui- 

ALTER Proportion *. 

Those 



* The fum of this fpeculation is thus (hortly ex- 
preffed by Cicero. Pes enim, qui adhibetur ad numercs^ 
partitur in tria : ut necejfe fit partem pedis aut aqualem 
effi alteri parti \ aut altera tantOj aut fejqui ejfe major em. 
ha fit aqualiSf DaSiylus ; duplex^ Iambus j fefquit 
Paon. Ad Brut Orat. f. 188. 

Ariflotle reafons ppon the fame Principles. "'Ej-i 

ydf TTfo^ iio ifiv' Uilvuy Si, jub & ^pcV cV J}, 
ioo* tx^iToti !\ Tww Xoym rsruv ^fjnixioij oZroq i* 
Wh S Uonxy X. T. X. Arifl:, Rhct. L. III. c. 8. 
p. 129, 130, Edit. Sylb. 

Again, Cicero^ after having held much thp fame 

do£^rine, adds — Probatur autem ab eodem illo (fcil. 

Aiiftotele) maximi Paan^ qui eft duplex \ nam aut a longi 

F 4 - §ritur% 
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FutIL Those, who afk for examples, may 
find the Jirjl Paan in the words ^eivtani, 
Deftmte ; the fecond, in the words fi£rei 
i^y^ff Domuerant. 

To the Paan may be added the Cre- 
Tic, a Foot of one jhort Syllable between 
two Longj as in the words irj/o/^, quove 
nunc ; a Foot in power evidently equal t9 
the Paan^ becaufe refolvable^ like thatf 
into^i;^ equal times. 

Wfi dwell no longer here; perhaps we 
have already dwelt too long. 'Tis enough 
to obferve, that, by a difcreet ufe of thefe 
Pjeans, the antients obtained what they 
defired, that is, they enriched their Profe^ 
without making it into Verfe ; and, while 



oritur^ quam ires breves confequuntur^ ut hac verba^ de- 
finite, incipite, comprimite ; aut a brevibus deinceps 
tribus^ extremd produ£!d atque longd^ ficut ilia funt, dor 
muerant, foiupedes. De Orator. IIL 57,(183.) and 
in his Orator, ad M. Brutum^t. 205. and before, 
f. 191 to 197. 

yaguc 
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vague and vulgar Profe flowed indefinitely Ch. II. 
like a ftream, theirs, like defcending 
Drops, became capable of being num^ 
bered*. 

*It may give Credit to thefe Specula- 
tions, trivial as they may appear, whca 
'tis known they have merited the atten- 
tion of the ableft Critics, of Arifiotle and 
Demetrius Phalereus^ of Cicero and ^inc-- 
tilian -f. 

The 



♦ NuMERUS auierfi tu Continuatione nullus tft : 
Didinftio, et aqualium et fape variorum intervallorum 
Percuflio, Numerum conficit : quem in cadentibus 
gutiis, quod intervailis dijiinguuntur^ notare fojjumm \ in 
cmni pnecifiiante non pojfumus. Cic, dc Oratore, Lib. 
III. f. 186. 

f See Arifiotle and Cicero^ as quoted before, parti- 
cularly the laft in his Orator^ f. 189 to the end; 
SluinSlHian^ L. IX. c 4. Ditnetrius Phalereus\ at 
the beginning of his Tradl De Elocut. 

Ciceroy in his De Oratore^ introduces CraJJiis uGng 
the (ame Arguments ; thofe, I mean, which are 
grounded upon authority. 

. Atfui 
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Part II. The Produdkions ftill remaining of this 
' Golden Period feem (if I may fo fay) to 
have been providentially preferved, to hu- 
miliate modern Vanity, and check the 
growth of bad Tafte. 

But this Claffical jEra, tho' it lafted 
long, at length terminated. Many Caufes, 
and chiefly the irruption and mixture of 
Barbarians^ contributed to the debaiing 
both of Latin and Greek. As DiSlion 
was corrupted, fo alfo was Pronunciation. 
Accent and Quantify, which had been 
once accurately diftinguilhed, began now 
to be blended. Nay more, Accent fo far 
ufurped ^antity^ place, as by a fort of Ty- 
ranny, to make ftiort fyllables, long ; and 
long fyllables, {hort. Thus, in Poetry, 
as the accent fell upon I>£ in jyeus^ and 



Atqui hat quidem ah its Philofophts^ quoi tu maxima 
diligisy CatuUj diSia funt : quod eo fapius tefiificor, ut 
au£loribus laudandis ineptiarum crimen effuguam. 
Dc Oratorc, Lib. HI. f. 187, 

as 
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upon i in tbiy the firji fyllables of thefe Ch. IL 
two words were confidered as long. Again, 
where the Accent did not fall, as in the 
ultima's of Regno^ or Saturnoy and even in 
fuch ablatives as Infuld or Cretd^ there 
the Poet affumed a Licence, if he pleafed, 
to make them Jhort. In a word, the 
whole dodirinc of Prosody came to this— - 
that, as anciently the ^antity of the Syl^ 
lables eftablifhed the Rhythm of the Ferfe, 
fo now the Rhythm of the Verfe eftablifhed 
the ^anttty of the Syllables. 

There was an antient Poet, his name 
CJoMMODiANUs, who dealt much in this 
illicit Quantity, and is faid to have written 
(if that be poffible) in the fifth, nay fome 
aflert, in the third Century. Take a 
fample of his Verfification. 

Saturnufqu^fenex^JiDeus^ quandofenefcit? 

and again. 
Nee Divinus erat^ fed Deumfefe dtcebat. 

and again, 

Jupiter 
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Part II. Jupiter hie natus in infula Cretd Saturno^ 
^ ' Vtfuit adult us y pattern de regno privavit. 

and again, 
Ille autem in Cretd regnavit^ et ibi defecit. 

I SHALL crown the whole with an ad- 
mirable diftich, where (as I obferved not 
long ago) the Rhythm of the Verfe gives 
alone the Quantity, while the ^antity of 
the Syllables is wholly difregarded. 

^ot reum crmtmbus^ pdrrtcidam quoqiie 

juturum^ 
'£.v auSlorttaf'e vejlra contulijiis in ahum. 

Dr. Davics, at the end of his Minutius 
Felixy has thought it worth giving us an 
Edition of this wretched author, who, if 
he lived fo early as fuppofed, muft have 
been from among the dregs of the people, 
fince Aufoniusy Claudian, Sulpicius Seve-- 
rusj and Boethius^ who were all authors- 
of the fame or a later period, wrote both 
in Profe and Verfe with ClajQTical Ele- 
gance. 

We' 
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We have mentioned the Debafcnient of Ch. If. 
Latin^ previoufly to that of Greeky be- 
caufe it was an Event, which happened 
much fooner. As early as the fixth Cen- 
tury, or the feventh at fartheft, Latin 
ceafed to be the common Language of 
Romej whereas Greek was fpoken with 
competent purity in Conjlantinoplej, even 
to the fifteenth Century, when that City 
was taken by the Turks. 

Not but that Corruption found its 
way alfo into Greek Poetry, when Greek 
began to degenerate, and Accent, as in 
Latin, to ufurp dominion over ^antity. 

'TwAs then began the ufe of the Ferjus 
Politici*, a fpccies of Vcfrfes fo callefd, 
becaufe adapted to the Vulgar, and only 
fit for Vulgar Ears. *Twa« then the 
fublime Hexameters of Homer were de- 



* 3ec I^bricii Biblioth'. Graefc. Vol. X^ p, 253, 
318, 319. 

bafed 
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Part 11. bafed into miferable Trocbdics^ not even 
legiile as Verfes^ but by a fuppreffion of 
real Quantity, 

Take a Sample of thefe Produ£tion8, 
which, fuch as it is, will be eafily under- 
flood, as it contains the Beginning of the 
Firft ///W— 

T» IlTjXBiSii 'A%;XX6^^, 
Tlcog eymr oXbO^Iu, 
Kai is-oXKoig XvTTug STTOicre 
Elg T^g *A'Xpcl\ig Stj Tsrccvrexg, 
Kou woXXccg ^v^ocg uv^^eiocg 
Tlcog uTTB^iiXev elg'^A^riv. 

In reading the above Verfes, we miiji care^ 
full;} regard Accent, to njohich^ and to 
which alone we muft ftridlly adhere, and 
follow the fame Trochaic Rhytkm^ as ia 
jhofe well known Verfes of Dry den — 

War he Jung is toil and trouble^ 
Honour but an impty bubble^ &c. 

The 
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The Accentual Quantity in the Greek, Ch. IT. 
as well as in the Englifli, totally deftroys 
the Syllabic --^h in aJe is made long; fo 
alfo is Xe in xiys ; u^ in ^ioi ; o, in KaX« 
KioTrri. Again f*x is fhort; fo alfo is Ui; 
in IliyXfi/Jjtf. In A%/XX6^^ every Syllable is 
corrupted ; the firft and third, being Ihort, 
are made long; the fecond and fourth, 
being long, are made fhort. We quote 
no farther, as all that follows is (imilar, 
and the whole cxadly applicable to our 
prefent verfification. 

This difgraceful Form of Homer was 
printed by Pinelli^ at Venice^ in the year 
1 540, but the Work itfelf was probably 
fome centuries older *• 



• A fort of Gloflary is fubjoined, whence, for curio- 
fity, we felcft fome very fingular explanations, IIuAtj, 
a Gaie^ is explaned by Tio^ra. — ^S'ufwfoi, thofe, who 
hip Gatesy are called nofToTfo*, that is, Porters— 
nXta-itii^ Tents, arc called by the name of T/vTai— 
wuffof, a Tower, by that of T»fti— and of xJIfuJ 
wc are informed, o'vijuoTivfi oAov Tf»jtAwiT«fiv, that 
it fignifics in general a Trumpeter. 

Besides 
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PartIL Besides this «ionyxnou8 Perverter o£ 
the Iliad and Odyffey (f(;r he has gon« 
thro' both) there are Political Verfes o( 
the fame barbarous charafikef by Conjlan^ 
tinui Manaffesj John Tzetzes^ and others 
of that period. 

And fo much for xhtVerfe of thefe times* 
Of their Profe (tho' next in order) we fay 
nothing, it being lofs of time to dwell 
upon authors, who being unable to imitate 
the Eloquence of their Predeceflbrs, could 
difcover no new Roads to Fame, but' thrd 
Obfcurity and Affedlation. In this Clafs 
we range the Hijiorice Augufice Scriptoresp 
Marcianus Capella^ Apuletus^ together with 
many others, whom we may call Authors 
of African Latinity. Perhaps too we raa)^ 
add fome of the Byzantine Hiftorians. 

Before we quit Accentual Quan- 
tity, there is one thing we muft not 
omit. Strange as it appears, there ard 
traces of it extant, even in Clajjical 

Writers. 

As 
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As DaBylsdindi Anapaejis Were freiquent- Ch. \\i 
ly intermixed with Iambics, we find no 
lefs a writer, than the accurate Terence, 
make Syllables Jhort^ which by Pojition 
were longy in order to form the j^eet above- 
tnentioned. Take the following inftanceS; 
among many others. 

*'Et id gxdinmfuijfe advbrfum te habeo gta- 
tiam. Andr, A. I. f. !• v. 15; 

Propter hofpitai* hujufce confuetudinem 

Andr. AJL f. vi. v. 8* 

*'Ego eXclildor : ille recipitur^ qudgratidf 

Eunuch. ci(X. I. f. II. V. 794 
♦ 

Among thefe Verfes, all beginning 
with Anapsefts, the fecond fyllable id in 
the firft Verfe is made Jhorty tho' fol- 
' lowed by three Confonants : the firft Syl- 
lable PROPTER in the fecond Verfe is made 
Jhorty tho' followed by two Confonants : 
and the third iy liable, "ex in exc/udor, in 
thfe third Verfe is made JI:>orf, tho' fol- 
G lowed 
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Part IL lowed by a double Confonantj and two others 
after k. 

We are to obferve however that, while 
Licences were aflumed by the Dramatic 
Writers of the Comic Iambic^ and by Te- 
rence more than the reft; *twas a prac* 
tice unknown to the Writers of Hexa^ 
meter. 'Tis to be obferved likewire9 that 
thefe Licences were taken at the beginning 
^f Verfes, and never at the End^ where 
a pure Iambic was held indifpenfible. 
They were alfo Licences ufually taken with 
Monofyllablesy DiJJyllablesy or Prepofuionsy 
in general with Words in common and 
daily ufe^ which in all Countries are pro- 
nounced with rapidity y and made fhort in 
the very Speaking. It has been fuggefted 
therefore with great probability, that Te* 
RENCE adopted fuch a Mode of Verfify- 
ing, becaufe it more refembled the commoa 
Dialogue of the middle Life^ which no one 
ever imitated more happily than himfelf *'• 

♦ Sec the valuable TraSi of the celebrated Bent- 
lEY) prefixed to his Terence^ under the title oi D$ 
MdrU Terentianis IXEAIASMA* 
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We are now to proceed to the modern Ch. II. 
Languages^ and to our own in particular, 
which, like the reft, has little of Har* 
mony but what it derives from Accen- 
tual Quantity. And yet as this 
Accentual Quantity is wholly go- 
verned by Antient Rhythm^ to which, as 
far as poffiblc, we accommodate Modern 
Words 9 the Speculations are by no ttieans 
detached from Antient Critictfmy being 
wholly derived from 'Principles; which 
that Criticifm had firfi eftabliOied. 



2 CHAP. 
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^artll. 

CHAP. III. 

Quantify Verbal in Englijb — a fe'W 
Feet pure^ and agreeable to Syllabic 
Quantity — injiances ^— yet Accen- 
tual QvASTiTY prevalent ^^infiances 
^—tran/ition to Prose — Englijb Paans, 
injiances of — Rhythm governs ^an-- 
titji where this laji is Accentual. 

IN the fcrutiny which follows we fliall 
confine ourfelves to English, as no 
Language, to us at leaji^ is equally fami- 
liar. And here, if we begin with quot- 
ing Poets, it muft be remembered it is 
not purely for the fake of Poetry^ but 
with a view to that Harmony^ of which 
our Profe is fufceptible. 

" A few pure Iambics of the Syllabic fort 
we have, tho' commonly blended with the 
fpurious and accentual. Thus Milton\ 

FoUn^ 

4 
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Fountainsy and ycy that warbfcj as ye" Gh Jll. 
FLOW— P. L. V. 195. 

And again, more completely in that fine 
Line of his— 

For " Eloquence y the Souh Song charms 
the" Se"nse—- . P. L. II. 556. 

In the firft of thefe Verfes the laft Foot 
is (as it always Jhould 6e*) a pure Syl-- 
lAbic lambici in the fecond Verfe every 
Foot hfuch, but the Fpurtb. 

Besipes Iambics^ our L^agtiage know$ 
alfo the Heroic Foot. In the Verfe juft 
quoted^ 

you'NT ai"nS| andyey that warble asyeJhWt 

the firlt Foot is a Si^ondee : fo is the 
fourth Foot in that other Verfe, 

For Eloquence^ the Soul; So"'ng cha"rms 
the Senfe. 

' ■» II Ill III ■ 11 I ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■■ *■■ 11 II III y ■ ! 11 

• Sup. p. 82. 

,03 rhis 
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part IF. This Faot feems to have beea adafrit*- 
^'^ ^ ted arnong the Englijh Iambics precifely 
for the f^me ]:eafon as among th^ 
Qreek and Latins to infufe a certaiij 
Stability^ ^hich Iambics wanted, whCQ 
aloqe-— 

Tardior ut paullo^ qraviorque vtm 

niret ad aura^ 
^PONpEos STABILE? in jiiva faterrm 

recepit. Hor. Art. Poet. 

Nor do we want that other Heroic 
Foot 9 THE Dactyl, and that too ac- 
companied (as uftial) with the Spon- 
dee. Thus in the fecond Pfalm wq 
j^ead— 

Why d6 the feopU imKQiis^t. a" yA"i» 

THING \ 

And foon after-^- 

•^againjl the Lord and ^qaxnst bis a*n- 
cInte"d» 

Where in both inftances wehaveth§ 
Hexameter Cadence^ tho* perhaps it was 

cafuaU 
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t:4fual» and what the Tranflators never in- Ch.III. 
tended. 

It muft indeed be confcfled this Metre 
jappears not natural to our Language, 
nor have its Feet a proper cfFed, but 
when . mixt with Iambics^ to infufe that 
Stability, which we have lately men- 
lioned*. 

'Tis proper alfo to obferve that, tho' 

metrical Feet in Englip have a few long and 

fii^^rt Syllables, even \vi their genuine cha- 

radcr (that I mean, which they derive 

from TRUE SYLLABIC Quantity) yet 



f Sup, p. 86. 

♦ The ufe of the Heroic and the lamiic is well ex- 
^ained by Cicero from Arift^tle. 

S^uoibngi Ariftotdi viiiiur ficm^ fuijudicai Heroum 
Numefiim %remdiorem quam deftderef foluta QraUo\ lam- 
bum auUm nimis 4 vulgari Jerraone. Ita neque humUm^ 
nee abje^am orationem^ nee nimis aham et exaggeratam 
f robot i plenam tamen earn vult effi gravitatis, ut eos, 
^ui audiunt, ad majorem admit ationem pojfit traducere. 
MBruuOraU L 192. 

G 4 n 
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Part II. is their ^antity more oft^n deUrmtned by 
Accent alone*, it being enough *tcj 
make a Syllable longy if it be accented j 
and {hort» if it be unaccented; what- 
ever jnay be the Pqfi$ion of a^y fukfequmt 
' Confonants. 

. Thus in Milton, we read, 

■ on the fecret top 
Of'Oreb didji inspire— P. L- 1. 6. 7t 

and again, 

Hicrrd headL6i^G,faMiHG,/rdm tK ethhr 
rialjkjf. ?• L. I. 45. 

In thefe examples, the firft Syllable of 
mfpire is Jhort by Accentual ^antjty^ 
tho' the Pojition of its Voyvel is before 
three Confonants ; the laft Syllable of headr 
longy and the laft Syllable oi flamingy are 
jhorty even tho' the confecutive Confonants 
are in both cafes Four. 



* Sup. p. 74. 83. 

Such 
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Such then in Englijh being the force CI).!!!. 
of Accentual Quantity, we are now 
to confider thofe Feet, thro' which not 
our Verfcj but our Prose maty be harmo- 
nized. 

Now thefe Feet are no other than the 
TWO PjE ANs, already defcribedf, and their 
equivalent, the Cretic, which three 
may more particularly be called the Feet 
FOR Prose*. 

In Profi-compofition they may be called 
thofe Ingredients, wbich^ like S^lt in a 
Banquet^ ferve to give it a relifh. Like 
Salt too, we fhould fo employ them, 
that we may not feem to have miftaken 
the Seafoning for the Food. — But more 
of this hereafter if . 

. t Sup. p. 70, 71, 72. 

♦ Sit egitur [oratio] (ut fupta dlxi) permljla ct terh- 
perata numeris, nee dijfoluta^ nee iota numerofa^ 
P-ffiONE maximiy &c. Ad Brut. Orat. f. 196 — and 
foon before, f. 194. Pjeon autem minime eft aptus ad . 
Verfum \ quo libcntius mim rttepit Oratio. 
% Itifr, p. 107. 108. 

As 
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FurdfJ* As to tJn Place ^ thefe P^an^,, tho* 
they h*v« xWit ^ffeft in ewry ps^rt of a 
Senteacfii yet b^ve they a peculiar ewrgy 
at ka Bfgmnungp and its £2a[^ The dif- 
ference is, we are advifed to begin with 
the jirfi Paan^ and to conclude with the 
fecond^ that the Sentence in each E^trem^ 
imj ht audibly markt*. If the Sentence 
be ^jiipbatic9J^ and call for fuch attention, 
nothing can anfwer the purpofe more ef-p 
•fedually, than that characteristic 
S.0N6 Syx^liAiitlt which in the/r^ Paan 
is always inceptive^ in the fecQud .\m^ ^ 

l^vtk MmcA of better examples wc toI'- 

ture to illuflrate by the following, where 

. we have markt the Two Pjeans, together 

with their Equivalent the Cretic, and 



'■> ■ PIPM. I I I I III 



* Vid. Ariflot. Rhetor. L. III. c.8. p. 30, Edit. SyU. 
^ii^) Xi T. A« 

where 
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wthcre we luLve ppt o»ly markt th Time QhJJi, 

\>j a disjundlive ftroke. 

Beauty may M — BJi^ may be Jlr^rrylars 
futJtvd : but Virtue remains the /ame^ (ijf 
Life it/e/f^is at an en4% 

Steep is the^A-Jcent by which wi — mount 
t9 Fame i^-^nor is the Sum^^^mit to be gain d 
^^bUt ^ Sag^-^city and toil. FqqIs are 
J%re to loje (hSir way^ 4^4 Cowards fink 
fferiiath the di^culty : the wife and brieve 
4loneficccee4\ perfijl—'in their ^tfl^mtt^^ 
and never yield'— to thefatigUe^ 

The Reader in thefe examples will re- 
gard two things ; one, that the Strokes of 
Separatidn mark only the Feet^ and arc 
fiot to be regarded in the Reading j an- 
pther, that tho' he may meet perhaps a 
few inftances agreeable to antient Frofody^ 
yet ia modern Rhythm like this, be it 

Fro^_ 



9^ 
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P^rtlL Prof die or Poetic^ he muft expeft to find 
it governed for the greater part by Act 

CENT*. 



And fb much for FrofcAc Feet^^zxA 
Numerous Profey which, upon the Prin- 
ciples eftablifhed by antient Critics, we 
have aimed to accommodate to our own 
Language. 

But we flop not here, having a few 
more Speculations to fuggeft, which, ap- 
pearing to arife from the Principles of the 
old Critics^ are amply verified in pur heft 
JEtsgli/h authors. But more 6f this in the 
following Chapter. 

• Sup. p. 74. 83. 88. . 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. IV. 

Other Decorations^ of Profe bejides Pro-^ 
fdic Feet — Alliteration i— Sen- 
tences— Periods— C</«//b« to avoid 
excefs in confecutive Monofyllables-^Ob^ 
jeSlions^ made and anfwered — Authori-^ 
ties alleged"-^ Advice about Reading. 

BESIDES the Decoratidn of Profdic Ch.I7. 
Feet^ there are other Decorations, 
admiffible into Englijh Compojiion^ fuch 
as Alliteration, and Sentences, 
cfpecially the Period* 

First therefore for the firftj I mean 
Alliteration. 

Among the Claffics of old there is no 
finer illuftration of this Figure, than Lu- 

GRETIU$*$ 
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I. CRSTius's DefcriptioQ of thofe blefl 
■^ abodes, where his Gods, detached front 
Providential Ctres, evft: U?cd in the frui- 
tion of divine Serenity. 

\Apparet Divum numen^ /ed^QS^ Q^ieia, 

QuAs negue cancutiunt venti, neque nu- 

bila nimUs 

. A/perguntf Clique Nix acri concreta 

pruind 

CAna CAdens violate femperque ii^nubilus 

ather 
Ii^tegit, et LAKge dtffufo Lvmine ridef. 

Lucret* IlL i8. 

The fublime and accurate Virgil did 
not contemn this Decoration^ tho* he ufed 
it with fuch pure, unaflfeded Simplicity^ 
that we often feel its Force, without 
contemplating the Caufe. Take one In- 
fiance out of infinite, with which his 
Works abound, 

Avrora 
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Avfora tnterea uiferis MOKtaltbus Al- Ch.lV. 

mam 
Extulerat LVceM^ deferens opera atfue 

hhbores *. 

Jin. XL V. 183. 



♦ The following Account of this Figure is takea 
team P^nttinus^ one of. tbefb ingenious Itulians^ 
who flouriflied upon the revival of a purer Literature 
in Europe. 

Ea igitur five figurcy five ornatus^ condlmentum quofi 
quoddam numeris affert^ placet autem mmnare Allite- 
HATioNEM, quod i Literarum allufi&ne emfiet. Fit 
itaque in ver/u, quoties di^iones continuatsgy vel biiUBy vel 
terna ah iifiiem primis confonantibus^ mutatis aliquand0 
vocalibus^ aut ab iifdem incipiunt Syllabis, aut ab . 
IXS Dit M primis vocalibus, Dele5iat autem A L l i T E r a- 
Tio htec merifici in primis et ultimis locis faSiay in meHis 
queqvie^ licet ibidem. aures minis fint intcnta* Ut 

** Sava Jedens fiiper arma — Virg. 

'^ — tales cafus Caffandra canehat. ejoH* 
** Infoniem infando indicio, — ejufd. 

** — Imgefale Saxafonabant. ejufd. 

« — mogno mifceri murmure p9ntwn, ejufd* 
** ^aque lacus late Uquidos -^ ejufd. 

Tit interdum per e^ntimititienem ittpquentis verfits, ut 
in his Lucretianis. 
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iL To Virgil we may add the fuperior 
■^^ authority of Homer. 

'^Hroi XM^r'TTBiiov to 'AXijiov oiog ^AXeiro, 
^Ov ^viiov xocTeScaVf wutow *Aif6^caircov AKalvuv* 

IX. ^. 20I. 

Hermogenes, the Rhetorician, when 
he quotes thefe Lines, quotes them as an 



** — adverfo Jlabra feruntur 

Jtqui Alliteratio hac m Ciceroni quidem dif- 
plicuit in Oratione folutd^ ut cum dixit in Brut^ 
•* Nulla Res magis penetrat in animos^ eofque Fingit^ 
.** FOKmatf FLEC//V* Et in Jecund9 de Oratore\ 
« ^odqueme sotlicitare svume solet.^* ^id qmd ni 
in jocis quidem illis tarn lepidis negleSia eft a Plaut9\ 
nt cum garrientem apud herum induxit Panulumi 
** Ne tu oratorem hunc TVGnis TLEctas Tostea. "Jtque 
bac quidem Alliteratio quemadmodum tribus in iis 
ft vocibusy ft alibi etiam in duabus JimiH modo. l/lf, 

*^ — tatiti Ventura videbant. Virg» 
•*^ Tamo tempus erit. — ejufd. 

JOHANNIS JoVIANl PoNTANI J/^iuS — DiakgUS* 

Tom. II. p. 104. Edit. Fenetis, ap. Aid. 1519. 

example 
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feximple of the Figure here mentioned, Cfi.lV; 
but calls it by a Greek name, IIAPH- 
XHSIS*. 

Cicero hid tranflated th6 above VerfeS 
elegantly, and given us too Allitera- 
tion, tho' not under the fame letters. 

^imifer in campis err ab at Joins Alceis; 
Ipfe fuum Cor edensy hominum VEUigid 
vitans: Cie. 

Arifiotle knew this Figure, knd called It 
flAPOMOinSIS, a name perhaps not fd 
precife as the other, becaufe it rather fex- 
prefles Refemblance in general, than that, 
l?vbich arifes front Sound in particular^ 



* The Explanation of it, given by Hermogenes^ 
fexadily fuits his Inftancei Ilafw^tjo-K ii «ir* xihXoi 

Parechesis is Beauty in fmilar fVdrds^ which under a 
different figmfication sound the fame. E^fAoy. zsrigJ 
*£ufi(r. TbfA t. p. 193. Edit. Pbiti, I570# 

H Hit 
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Part 11. His example is— ArPON yap eXaCev, AP- 
^ ' rON ?raf' aJJ^ *• 

The iLj//;^ Rhetoricians ftiled it An- 
NOMiNATio, and give us cxampks of 
fimilar charaderf- 

B u T the moft fingular Fad is, that fo ear/y 
in our own Hiftory, as the reign of Henry 
the Second, this Decoration wa& efteemed 
^ and cultivated both by the Englijh and the 
• ^"^ Welch. So we are informed by Giraldus 
Cambrenfis^ a contemporary Writer, wha^ 
having firfl: given the Welch inftance, fub- 
joins the E?iglljh in the following verfe— 

God is together Gammen and Wifedome. ^ 

— that is, God is at once both Joy and 
Wijdom. 

He calls the Figure by the Latin Name 
Annominatio, and adds, " that the twa 



* Ariftot. Rhet. III. 9. p. 132. Edit. SyWi 
f Scrip, ad HereDo. L.IV. L 29. 
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** Nations werefo attached to this verbal Ch.lV. 

** Ornament in every high Jinijhed Compo^ 

*' Jit ion ^ that nothing was by them ejleemed 

** elegantly delivered^ no DiSlion conjidered 

** but as rude and rujiicy if it were not 

** Jirji amply refined with the polijhing Art 

** of this Figure^.'* 

'Tis perhaps from this National Tafte 
of ours that we derive many Proverbial 
Similes, which, if we except the Sound, 
feem to have no other merit-— F/W, as 
Five pence — Rounds as a Robin — &c. 

Even Spenser and Shakspeare a- 
dopted the pradlice, but then it was in a 
manner fuitable to fuch Geniufes. 



* Pra cunSi'ts cutem Rheioricis exornationibus A N no- 
mination £ magis utuntut'y eaque precipue Jpecie^ qua 
primas diSfionum Htteras vel fyllabas convenientid jungit, 
Adeo igitur hoc verborum ornatu duse nationes (^ngli 
fcii et Cambri) in omni fermone cxquifito utuntur, ut 
nihil ab his eleganter di£luni, nullum nifi rude et 
agrefte cenfeatur eloquium, fi non fchematis hujus 
lima plene fuerit cxpolitum. GiralJ. Camhrenfis 
Cambria Defcriptio^ p. 889. EdtU Fol. Camdfni^ i6o3, 

H z Spenser 
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XL SPENdER fays— 

For not to have been dipt in Lethe Lake 
Could SAVE THE SoN of Thetis from 

to die-. 
But that BLIND Bard did him immortal 

make 
With Verfes^ dipt in Dbw ofCaJialie. 

Shakspeare fays— • 

Had my fweet Harry had bm half 
their number s^ 

^his day might 7, hanging on Hot- 
spur's neck^ 

Have talked^ &c. 

Hen. IVth, Part 2d, h€t 2d. 

Milton followed them. 

For Eloquence 9 the Soul ; Song charms 
the Sense, P. L. 11. ^^6. 

and again. 

Behemoth, biggest born of Earthy 

upheaved 
His vajine/s^ ^ R L. VII. 47 1. 
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Trom Dryden w€ felea one example Ch.lV, 
out of many, for no one appears to have ^ ^'* ~^ 
employed this Figure more frequently, or 
(like FirgilJ with greater Simplicity and 
Strength, 

Better to hunt in fields for Health 

unboughty 
Than fee the Doctor for a naufeous 

Draught. 
The Wife for cure on exercife depend ; 
God never made his Work for Man to 

MEND. Dryd. Fabies. 

PoP£ fings in his Dunciad--^ 

'Twas chat fringe grinning^ mouthing^ jabr 

b'ring all\ 
j4nd NoisEy andTSioKT ON; Brangling^ 

and Breval ; 
Dennis, ^w^Pissonance.-tt 

. Which Lines, tho' truly poetical and 

humorous, may be fufpedted by fome to 

fliew their Art too confpicuoujlyy and top 

H 3 nearly' 
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Part II. nearly to rcfcmble that Verfe of old En-; 



mus" 



01 Tite, Tute^ Tatt, "TibiTanta, Ty- 
ranne, TuliJlL 

Script, ad Herenn. L. IV. C i8. 

Gray begins a fublime Ode, 
Kvm/eize thee^ ruthless King^ &c. 

Wfi might quote alfo Alliterations 
from Profe Writers^ but thofe, we have 
alleged, we think fufEcient. 

Nor is Elegance only to be found in 
Jingle Words t or in Jingle Feet ; it may 
be found, when we put them together^ in 
our peculiar mode of putting theih. 'Ti& 
out of Words and Feet thus compounded 
that we form Sentences, and among 
Sentences none fo ftriking, none fo pleaf- 
ing, as THE Period. The reafon is, 
that, while. other Sentences are indejinite^ 
and (like a Geometrical Right-line) may 
ht produced indejinitely^ the Period (like 

a Cir- 
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a Circular Line) is always circumfcribed^ CliJV. 
returns, and terminates at a given point. ^"^'"^ 
In other words, while other Sentences, 
by the help of common Copulatives, havfi 
a fort of boundlefs effufion ; the conjiituent 
parts of a Period* have a fort oi reflex 
union, in which union the Sentence is 
fo far complete, as neither to require, 
nor even to admit a farther extenfiom 
Readers find a pleafure in this grateful 
Circuity which leads them fo agreeably to 
an acquifition of knowlege. 

The Author, if he may be permitted, 
would refer by way of iUuftration to the 



* Vid. Arift. Rhet. III. c. 9, Dmeir. Phal df 
EhcuU f. 10, &c. 

The campaSl combining chara^er of the Period is 
well illuftrated by Demetrius in the following Simile. 

aviff it'Jao-iv Toig 'sri^i(pi^iTg Hyotq^ 9^ <ruvg;^»(riy — the 
conjiitutive Members of the Period refemble thofe 
Stones^ which mutually fupport^ and keep vaulted Roofs 
together, f. 13. 

H 4 * Ber 
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Fjftir. Beginnings of his Hermes, and bit 
Philosophical Arrangements, where 
fome Attempts have been made in this 
Periodical Style. He would refer alfo 
for much more illuftrious examples, to 
the Opening of Cicero's Offices; to 
that of the capital Oration of Demos « 
thenes concerning the Crown; and 
to that of the celebrated Panegyric, 
made (if he may be fo called) by the far- 
ther o/^ Periods, Isocrates. 

Again — every Compound Sentence is ^ 
compounded of othir Sentences morefimple^ 
which, compared to one another, have a 
certain proportion of Length. Now 'tis in 
general a good Rule, that among thefc 
%\Hji::uint Sentences the last (if pof- 
fiblc) ihoulJ be ^jUuIio the first ; or jT 
^♦7 e^u^}^ then r^ithtr hnger than Ihortcr*. 



• — ^6W rA)fclA ^.v Mix: FOSTEMORA frnftrimi' 



The 
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The reafon is, that without a fpecial Ch IV. 
Caufe, abrupt Conclufions are offenfive^ and 
the Reader, like a Traveller quietly pur- 
fuing his Journey^ finds an unexpected 
precipice, where he is difagreeably ftopt. 

To thefe Speculations concerning Sen^ 
tffices^ we fubjoin a few others. 

It has been called a fault in our Lan- 
guage, that it abounds in Monosyl- 
lables. As thefp, in top lengthened 
a fuite, difgracc a Compofition; Lord 
Shafiejbury^ (who ftudied purity oi Stile 
yrith ^reat attention) limited their number 
to nine^ and was careful, in his CharaSieri^ 
Jlics^ to conform to his own Law. Even 
jn Latin too many of them were con- 
demned by ^in£iilian*. 

Above all, care fhould be had, that 
a Sentence end not with a crowd of theniy 

* Etiam yio^os-^hhfiii^Ay Ji plurafunty male conti" 
nuabuntur : quia necejfe efl^ Compos iTio, multis clau* 
Ms cortcifa, SUBSVLTET. Inft. Orat. IX. 4. 

^ thofc 
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Part II. thofe efpccially of the vulgar ^ untundble 
fort, fuch as, to Jet it up^ to get by and 
by at ity &c. for thefe difgracc a Sentence 
that may be otherwife laudable, and are 
like the Rabble at the clofe of fome pomp- 
ous Cavalcade • 

*TwAs by thefe, and other arts of fi- 
milar fort, that Authors in diftant ages 
have cultivated their stile. Look- 
ing upon Knowlege (if I may be al- 
lowed the allufion) to pafs into the Man- 
Jions of fhe Mind thro* Language, 
they were careful (if I may purfue the 
metaphor) not to offend in the Vesti- 
bule. They did not efteem it pardon- 
able to defpife the Public Ear, when they 
faw the Love of Numbers fo univerfally 
difFufed*. 



• Nihil eft auiem tarn cognatum mentibus nos* 
THIS, quam Numeri at que Voces ; quibus et exci^ 
iamur^ et incendimur^ et lemmur^ et languefcimus, et ad 
htlaritatem et ad trijiitiam Jape deducimur ; quorum ilia 
fumma vis, &c. Cic de Ofat. III. f. 197. 

Nor 
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Nor were they difcouraged, as if they Ch.IV. 
thought their labour, would be loft. In 
thcfe more refined^ but yet popular Arts, 
they knew the amazing difference between 
the Power to execute^ and the Power to 
judges — that to execute was ihtjotnt Ef- 
ifort of Genius and of Habit ; a painful Ac- 
guifition, only attainable by the Few j— 
TO JUDGE, the fimple Effort oiihjaX plain 
but common Senfe^ imparted by Providence 
in fome degree to every one*. 

But here methinks ah Objedor de- 
mands — ** And are Authors then to com^ 
*' fofe^ ^^^ fof"^ ^^^i^ Treat if es by Rule ? 
** — Are they to ballance Periods ? — • To 
^^ fcan Pceans andCretics ? — To affect Al^ 
** literations ? — To enumerate MonofyU 
'' tables, &c/' 



* Mirahile est, cum plurimum in Facicndo interjit 
inter doQum et rudem, quam nm multum dlfferat in 
Judicando. Ibid. III. f. 197. 



If, 
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Part 11. If, in anfwer to this Objedtor, it fliould 
be faid, they ought, the Permiffion 
fliould at leaft be tempered with much 
caution. Thefe Arts are to be fo blended 
with a pure but common Stile, that the 
Reader, as he proceeds, may only feel 
their lateizt force. If ever they become 
glaring, they degenerate into AffeSlation ; 
an Extreme more difgufting, becaufe lefs 
natural, than even the vulgar language 
of an unpolifhed Clown. 'Tis in 
Writings as in Ading — — The bed 
Writers are like our late admired Gar-- 
rick. — And how did that able Genius 
employ his Art? — Not by a vain ojleri'- 
tation of any one of its powers, but by 
a latent life of them all in fuch an ex- 
hibition of Nature, that, while we were 
prefent in a Theatre, and only beholding 
an Ador, we could r^ot help thinking our- 
felves in Denmark with Hamlet, or in 

^ofworth Field with Richard*. 

There 

H." ■ — 

* Ubicunque Ars ostentatur, Veritas abeJIi 
Ji^ftur. ^in^il. Inftit. X. 3. p. 587. Edit. Capp. 
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There is another Objedion ftill — - ChJV. 
Thefe Speculations maybe called Minu- 
Ti-ffi; things partaking at beft more of^ 
the elegant^ than of thefolid\ and attended 
with diflSciilties, beyond the value of the 
labour. 

To anfwer this, it may be obferved, 
that, when Habit is once gained, nothing 
fo eafy as PraSlice. When the Ear is 
once habituated to thefe Verbal Rhythms^ 
it forms them fpontaneoujly, without at* 
tention or labour. If we call for in- 
ftances, what more eafy to every Smith, 
to every Carpenter, to every common 
mechanic, than the feveral Energies of 
their proper Art s^^ How little do even 

the 



--^^a/unt Aktes ALTiOKESipIurumque occvlta^* 
TUR, ut Artes ftnt, Ejufd. VIII. c. 3. p. 478. EdiU 
Cappsr.-^DESiKiT Ars effe^ ft appareat. Ejufd, 
IV. 2. p. 249. 

• S^ Dionyf. Halicarn. de StruSf. Or at. f. 25. 
yrfeifffi this Argument is well enforced by the common 

WilU 
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Part II. the rigid Laws of Verfe obftrudl a Genius 
truly Poetic ? How little did they cramp 
a Milton^ a Dryden^ or a Fope ? Cicero 
writes that Antipater the Sidonian could 
pour forth Hexameters extempore '[ ; and 
that, whenever he chofe to verfify, Words 
followed him of courfe. We may add to 
Antipater the antient Rhapfodijis of the 
Greeks^ and the modern Improv'tfatori of 
the Italians. If this then be pradlicable 
in Verfe^ how much more fo in Profe ? 
In Profej the Laws of which fo far diflFer 
from thofe of Poetry, that we can at any 



well-known Habit of Reading, fo difficult at firft, 
yet gradually growing fo familiar^ that we perforin 
it at laft without deliberation^ juft as We fee> or 
hear. 

t Cic. de Oratore, L. III. 194, The fame great 
writer in another place^ fpeaking of the power of Ha- 
bit^ fubjoins — Id autem bona MfcipUna exercitatis^ qui tt 
multa fcfipferint^ it quacunque itiam fine fcripto duerent 
fimilia Jcriptorum effecerinU w ^^i* difficilimum. Ante 
entm circumfcnbitur mente Sententia, conftfthnqui 
Verba concwrunt, &c. Orator, ad Brut. £ 200. 

time 
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time relax them as we find expedient? Nay Ch.lV. 
more» where to relax them is not only 
expedient, but even necejfaryy becaufe tho' 
Numerous Compofition may be a Requifite, 
yet regularly returning Rhythm is a thing 
we fliould avoid*? 

In every whole, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, the confiituent Parts well merit our 
regard, and in nothing more, than in the 
facility of their co-incidence. If we view 
a Landfkip, how pleafing the Harmony 
between Hills and Woods, between Rivers 
and Lawns ? If we fele£t from this Land* 
£kip a Tree, how well does the Trunk 
correfpond with its Branches, and the 
whole of its Form with its beautiful Ver- 
dure? If we take an Animal, for ex- 
ample, a fine Horfe, what a Union in his 

• Multum inter ejl^ utrum numerosa Jii (ideftf fi^ 

• mtlis Numerorum) an plane E NUMERis, conflet Oratio. 

Akerum ft fit^ intolerabiie vitium ejl : alter um nifi fit^ 

dijftpatay et inculta, et fuens eft Oratio. Ejufd.^d 

Brut. C 220. 

Colour, 
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Part II. Colour, his Figure, and his Motions ^ 
If one of human race, what more pleajingly 
congenial than when Virtue slnd Genius 
appear to animate a graceful Figure? 

— pulchro veniens e corpore virtus ? 

The charm increafes, if to a graceful F/- 
gure we add a graceful Elocution. Elocu* 
tion too is heightened ftill, if it convey 
elegant Sentiments ; and thefe again are 
heightened, if cloathed with graceful DiC'^ 
tion^ that is, with Words, which are pure, 
precife, and well arraoged. 

But this brings us home to the very 
fpot^ whence we departed. We are in- 
fenfibly returned to Numerous Compojition^ 
and view in Speech however referred, 
whether to the Body or the Mind, whe* 
ther to the Organs of Pronunciation, or 
the Purity of Didion; whether to the 
Purity of Didion, or the Truth of Sefiii- 
^iment, how perfeSlly natural the Co'-inci^ 
^ence of every part. 

W« 
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We mull not then call thefe tjeriai Ch IV. 
Decorations^ MiNu+i-ffi. They are eflen- 
tial to t^e Beuutyy nay to the Completion 
<)f the Whole. Without them the Com- 
pofition, tho' its Sentiments may be juft^ 
is like a Piiflure, with good Drawings 
but with bad and defedive Colouring. 

Theise We are ifliired were the Senti^ 
taents of Gicero, whom we muft allow 
to have been a Mafter in his Art, and 
Vrho has amply and accurately treated 
naerhal Decoration and numerous Compo- 
fition in no lefs than two Capital Trea- 
tifes*, ftrengthening withal his own Au- 
thority with that of -Aristotle and 
Theophrastus; to whom > if more were 
wanting, we might add the names of 
Demetrius Phalereus, Dionysius of 

tlALICARNASSUS, DlONYSIUS LoNGINUS, 

and QuiNCTiLiAN* 

• Hie OraUTy and his D# OratiU. 

I HAy- 
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Part 11. Having prefumed thus far to advlfc 
Authors, I hope I may be pardoned for 
faying a word to Readers, and the more 
fo, as the Subje£t has not often been 
touched. 

Whoever reads a perfeB or Jinijhed 
Compofition^ whatever be the Language, 
whatever the Subject:, ihould read it, even 
if alone^ both audibly^ and diJiinSHy. 

In a Compofition of this Charader 
not only prectfe Words are admitted, but 
Words metaphorical and ornamental. And 
farther — as every Sentence contains a 
latent Harmony, fo is that Harmony de- 
rived from the Rhythm of its conftituents 
Parts*. 

A Composition then like tkis^ fhould 
(as I faid before) be read both diJiinSily and 



* JSee before, from p. 84 to p. 105. 

audibly i 
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audibly I with due regard to Stops and Ch.lV. 
Paufes ; with occafional Elevations and 
Depreffions of the Voice, and whatever 
clfe conftitutesy^ and accurate'^ Pronun- 
ciation. He, who defpifing, or nejgledt- 
ing, or knowing nothing of all this, reads 
a Work of fuch charadler, as he would 
read a Seffions-paperj will not only mifs 
many beauties of the Stile^ but will prob- 
ably mifs (which is worfe) a large pro- 
jportion of the Senfe. 

Something ftill remains concerning 
the Dodrine of Whole and Parts, and 
thofe Eflentials of Dramatic Imitation, 
Manners, Sentiment, and the Fable. 
But thcfc Inquiries properly form other 
Chapters. 



• Vid, Scriptor. ad Herenn. L. I. f. 3. L. III. f. 19. 
20. 21. 22. 23. p. 4. 73. 74. 75, Edit. Oxon. 1718. 
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CHAP. V. 

Concerning Vf HOLE ^jW Parts, as ejfen-' 
tial to the conjlituting of a legitimate 
Work-^the Theory illujlrated from the 
Georgics of ViRGiLj aud the Me- 
NEXENUs OF VhATo-^fame Theory ap^ 
plied to fmaller pieces'^^T OTAhiTY 9 ef» 
fentlal to fmall Worksy as well as great 
^^Examples to illujlrate — Accuracy, 
another Ejfential -^ more fo to fmaller 
pieces^ and why-^Tranftion to Drama- 
tic Speculations. 

EVERY legitimate Work fliould be 
One, as much as a 'Vegetable, or 
an Animal ; and, to be One like them, it 
fliould be a Whole, confjiing ^/^ Parts, 
and be in nothing redundant^ in nothing 
deficient. The difference is, the Whole 
of an Animal^ or a Vegetable confifts of 
Parts, vi\iiz\i exijl at once : the Whole 

of 
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of an Oration^ or a Poem 9 as it muft be Ch.V. 
either heard or perufed, confifts of Parts 
not taken at once^ but in a due and orderly 
Succejion. 

The Defcriptton of such a Whole is 
perfe<aiy fimple, but not, for that Simpli^ 
city, the lefs Xo be approved, 

A Whole, we are informed, Jbouid have 
a Beginning, Middle^ and End^. If we 
doubt this» let us fuppofe a CompofitioQ 
to waut them :— ^would not the very vulgar 
fay^ it had neither head nor tail? 

Nor are the Cenfitutive PartSy tho* 
equally (imple in their defcription^ for 
that reafon lefs founded in truth. A Be* 
GINNING is thaty which nqthing necejfarily 
precedes, but which fomething naturally fol^ 



* "OXov ii in TO cj^ov al(X^^ *& fAtrw 9^ TfAfvm* 
Arift. Poet. cap. 7. p. 231. Edit. Sylb* 

I 3 fow^f 
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Part II. lo^s. An E^D is that^ which nothing na^ 
turalfy follows^ but which Jonuthmg ne^ 
cefjarily precedes. A Middle is that^ 
which fomething precedesy to dijlinguijh it 
from a Beginning I and which fomething foU 
lows^ to dijlinguijh it from an End^. 

I might illuftrate this from a Proposi- 
tion in Euclid. The Jiatihg of the thing 
to be proved, makes the Beginning; the 
proving of it, makes the Middle; and 
the aflerting of it to have been proved, 
makes the Conclusion, or End : land 
thus is every fuch Propofaion a complete 
, and perfect Whole. 

The fame holds in Writings of a cha- 
rader totally different. Let us take for 

9lKKq If 4 juiT txgivo 4 .iTioov wi(pvxi¥ nvai u J/*- 

HffUJH, TsXsUTn il THVOtvllOVy d'Slo [AtT* oAAo TUi' 

T8T0 aAAo »%• MtVok J« J^ dijlo //.tr* aAAo, j^ fxer 
€)C8i/o frffov. Arift. Poet cap. 7. p. 231, 232. Edit. 
Sylb. 

an 
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zn Example the moft highly finifhed Per- Ch. V, 
formance among the Romans^ and that in 
their moft ppliflied period, I mean the 
Georgics of Virgil. 

^idfaciat latas fegetes^ quojldere terram 
Vertere^ Macenas^ (11) ulmifque adjungere, 

vites 
Convent at I (iii) qnce cur a bourn ^ qui cul^ 

tus habendo 
Sit pecori\ (iv) apibus quanta experientia 

parcis^ 
nine canere incipianiy Sec. 

Virg. Georg. I. 

In thefe Lines, and fo on (if we cpnfult 
the Original) for forty-two Lines inclufive, 
we have the Beginning; which Begin- 
ning includes two things, the Plan, 
and THE Invocation. 

In the four firft Verfes we have the 
Plan, "which Flan gradually opens and be- 
comes the Whole Work, as an Acorn, 
I 4 when 
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Part 1 1, when developed, becomes a perfect Oafc* 
After this comes the Invocation, which 
extends to the laft of xhtforty^two Verfes 
above mentioned. The two together give 
us the true charaSler of a Beginning^ 
which, as above defcribed, nothing can 
precede^ and which, 'tis neceflary that 
fome thing Jhould follow. 

The remaining Part of the firft Book, 
together with the three Books following, 
to Verfe the 458th of Book the Fourth, 
make the Middle, which alfo has its 
true charader, that of fucceeding the Be^ 
ginning^ where we tK^tOifomethingfartheri 
and that of preceding the End^ where we 
expert nothing more. 

The eight laft Verfes of the Poem 
jnake the End, which, like the Begin-- 
ning is Jljort^ and which preferves its real 
charader by fatisfying the Reader, that 
all is complete^ and that nothing is to fol^ 

low. 
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low. The Performance is even dated. It Ch. V. 
finiflies like an Epiftle, giving us the 
Place and Time of writing ; but then 
giving them in fuch a manner, as they 
ought to come from Virgil *. 

But to open our thoughts into a farther 
Detail. 

As the Poem from its very Name refpefts 
various Matters relative to Land, 
(Georgica) and which are either imme- 
diately or mediately conneded with it: 
among the variety of thefe matters the 
Poem iegins from the loweji^ and thence 
advances gradually from higher to higher^. 
till having reached the highejiy it there 
properly ^^/j. 

The firji Book begins from the Jimple 
Culture of the Earth, and from its hum- 



♦ Sec Philofopbtcal ArrangenuntSf p; 295, 296. 

BLEST 
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Part II. BLEST Progeny, Corn, Legumes, Flow^ 
ers, (Sccf 

'Tis a NOBLER Species of Vege- 
tables, which employs the fecond ^ooji:, 
where we are taught the Culture of T^rees^ 
and, among others, of that important pair, 
THE Olive and the Vine*. Yet it 
muft be remembered, that all this is no- 
thing more than the culture of mere Ve^e^ 
table and Inanimate Nature. 

'Tis in the third Book that the Poet 
rifes to Nature sensitive and ani- 
mated, when he gives us precepts about 
€attley Horfesy Sheep ^ &c.J 



t Thefe are implied by Virgil in the firji Line of 
his jirji Book, and in every other part of it, the Epi'- 
fodes and Epilogue excepted. 

* This too is aflerted at the Beginning of his firjl 
Book — Ulmifque adjungere /^i/« — and is the intin 
fubje^ of the fecond^ the fame exceptions made as be- 
fore. 

X This is the third (uhjcik mentioned in the Proeme^ 
and fills (according to juil order) the intire third Book^ 
making the fame exceptions, as before. 

At 
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At length, in the fourth Book, when Ch. V. 
inatters draw to a Conclufion, then 'tis 
he treats his Subje£l: in a moral and 
POLiTjCAi. WAT. He no longer purfues 
the Culture of the mere brute Nature i 
he then defcribes, as he tells us, 

'^ Mores 9 et Jiudta^ et populos^ et pra^ 
lia^ &c. 

for fuch is the charader of his Beb^, 
thofe truly Social and Political Ani- 
mals. Tis here he firft mentions Arts, 
and Memory^ and Lawsy and Families. 
Tis here (their great iagacity confidered) 
he fuppofes a portion imparted of a Sub- 
LiMEK Principle. Tis here that every 
thing Vegetable or merely Brutal feems 
forgotten, while all appears at lead: Hu- 
man, and fometimes even Divine. 

His quidam Jignisj atque hac exempla fe-- 

cutij 
EJfe apibus partem Divinjk mentis, 

et haujlus 

lEtherios, 
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P^rt II. Mtherios dixere : deum namque ire per 
^■^^^^ omnes 

Terra/que traSlufque maris, &c. 

Geor. IV. 219, 

When the fubjeft will not permit him 
to proceed farther, he fuddenly convey? 
his Reader, by the Fable of Arist-^us, 
among Nymphs, Heroes, Demi-gods an4 
Gods^ and thus leaves him in company^ 
fuppofed more than mortal. 

This is not only a fublime Conclu- 
siQN to the fourth Book, but naturally 
leads to the Conclusion of the whole 
Work; for he does no more after this 
than Jhortly recapitulate, and elegantly 
blend his recapitulating with a Compli-- 
ment to Augufius. 

But even this is not all. 

The dry, didaStic charader of the 
Georgics m^de it neceflary, they fhould 

be 
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be enlivened by Episodes and Digres- Ch^ V^. 
BioNs. It has been the Art of the Poet, 
that thefe Epifodes and Digreffions fhould 
be homogeneous : that is, fliould fo conned 
^th the Subjeft, as to become (as it were) 
.Farts of it. On thefe Principles every 
Book has for its End, what I call [zxi 
Epilogue \ for its Beginning, an Invoca^ 
tion; and for its Middle, the feveral 
Precepts^ relative to its Subjeft, I mean 
Hujbandry. Having a Beginnings a Mid" 
dle^ and an End, every Part itself 
becomes a smaller Whole, tho* with 
refpecft to the general Plan it is nothing 
more than a Part. Thus the Human 
Arm with a view to its Elbow, its Hand, 
its Fingers, &c. is as clearly a Whole, 
as it is fimply but a Part with a view 
to the intire Body. 

The smaller Wholes of this divine 
Poem may merit fome attention ; by thefe 
I mean each particular Book. 

Each 
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PartIL Each Book has an Invocation, ^^ki- 
Jirji invokes the Sun> the Moon, Xht va^ 
rious rural DeitieS) and laftly Auguftusy 
thefecond invokes Bacchus \ the third Paki 
and Apollo ; the fourth^ his Patron MSr 
cenas. I do not, dwell on thefe Inv^a* 
tions^ much lefs on the Parts which foU 
low> for this in fad would be writing a 
G>mment upon the •Poem. But the Epi- 
logues, befides their own intrinfic beautyj^ 
are too much to our purpofC) to be paft 
in filence. 

In the arrangement oi them the Poet 
feems to have purfued fuch an Order, as 
that alternate ' AffeSlions fhould be altera 
nately excited \ and this he has done, well 
knowing the importance -of that geiierally' 
acknowleged Truth, the Force derived to 
Contraries by their juxta-pofition or fuc^ 
ceJJiQn*^ TIhe Jirjl Book ends with thoft 



• Sec before, p. 50, 51, &c. 
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Portents and Prodigies, both upon Ch. Vw 
Earth ^and in the Heavens, which pre* 
ceded the Death of the Didator Cafar. 
To thefe direful fcenes the Epilogue of 
tAeJecond Book oppofes the Tranquility 
AND Felicity of the rural Life, 
which (as he informs us) Faflion and civil 
Difcord do not ufually impair— 

'Non res Romance , perituraque regna—^ 

In the Ending of the third Book we read 
of a Pestilence, and of Nature in de^ 
vajtation-, in the fourth, of Nature re- 
stored, and, by help of the Gods, re^ 
plenijhed. 

As this CONCLUDING EPILOGUE (I 

mean the Fable of Arijlaus) occupies the 
moft important place, fo is it decorated 
accordingly with Language, Events^ Places, 
and Perfonages. 

No Language was ever more polifhed 
and harmonious. The Defcent of ylrif- 

taus 
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Partir. tans to his mother, and of OrpheUs i6 
the fhades, are Events ; the watety 
Palace of the Nereids y the CJtvern of Pro^ 
teusy and the Scene of the infernal Re^ 
gions, are Places s Artjtaus^ old Pro*-' 
teusy Orpheusy Eurydice, Cyllene and hef 
Nymphs^ are Personages ; all greats all 
ftrikingy all fublime. 

Let us view thefe Epilogues in th^ 
Poet's Order, 

I. Civil Horrors. 

II. Rural Tranquility; 

III. Nature laid waste. 

IV. Nature restored. 

Here, as we have faid already, different Paf- 
fibns are, by the SubjeSls being alternate*^ 
. alternately excited ; and yet withal excited 
fo jtidicioufly, that, when the Poem cod- 
eludes, and all is at an end, the Readtr 
leaves off with tranquility and joy. 



*' Sec before, p. 126» 

From 
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From the Georgics of Virgil vjt piro- CH. V. 
teed to the Menexenus of Plato \ the 
firft being the moft finifliied Foriti of a 
dida&ic Poeiriy the latter, the moft con- 
fummate Model of a Panegyrical Oration. 

Tnfi Menexenus is a fuHetal OiiXxon 
in praife of thofe brave Athenians^ who 
had fallen in battle by generoufly affert- 
ing the Caufe of their Country. Like the 
Georgics y and every other juft Comp'ofi- 
tion, THIS Oration has a Beginning, 
A Middle, and an End; 

The Beginning is a folemn account 
of the deceafed having received all the /?- 
gitimate Rights of Burial^ and of the pro- 
priety of doing them honour not only by 
DeedS) but by Words ; that is, not only 
hj funeral Ceremomes, but by a Speech, 
to perpetuate the memory of their mag- 
nanimity, and to recommend it to their 
pofterity, as an obje£t of imitation. 

K As 
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As the deceafed were brave and gallant 
iften, we are fhewn by what means they 
came to pofTefs their charadler, and what 
noble exploits they performed in confer 
quence. 

Hence the Middle of the Oration 
contains firft their Origin \ next their Edu^ 
cation and Form of Government j and laflr 
of all, the confequence of fuch an Origin 
and Education; their Heroic Atcldeve^ 
ments from the earlieft days to the time 
then prefent*. 

The middle Part being thus complete, 
we come to the Conclusion, which is 
perhaps the moji fubltme piece of Oratory 
both for the Flan and Execution^ which is 
extant of any age^ or in any language. , 



♦ Sec Dr. Bentham^^ elegant Edition of this Ora- 
tion, in his Aiyoi ^Emrocipioiy printed at Oxford, 
I74($, from p. 21 to p. 40, 
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By an awefiil Pro/opopeia, the Deceafed cL *¥: 
are called up to addrefs the Living ; the 
Fathers^ flain in battle, to exhort their 
living Children j the Children^ flain in bat- 
tle, to confole their living fathers ; and 
this with every Idea of manly Cohfolatiori^ 
and With every generous infcentive to d 
contempt of Deaths and a love of their 
Couniry^ that the powprs of Nature, tii 
qf^rt could fuggeft*. 

*Tis here this OrdtioH concludes^ being 
(as we have ftiewn) a perfect Wholes 
fexecuted with all the ftrength of afublime 
Language^ undfer the management of i 
gteat atld afublime GeniusL 

If thefe Speculations appear toS dry^ 
they may be rendered more pieifitig, if 
the' Reader 'would perufe the two Pieces 



* Sec the fame Edition frprfi the ifrords ft timHiii 
•Ti fAfv lr« ^-olfjwy iyMity p. 41, to^ the Cohcluflbn 
of the Oration, p. 48. 

ik 2 criticized. 
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P^rtlL criticized. His labour, he might be af- 
fured, would not be loft, as he would perufc 
two of the jineji pieces^ which tjie two 
Jineji ages of Antiquity produced. 

We cannot howfever quit this T^heory 
concerning Whole and Parts, without 
obferving that it regards alike . both jwall 
Works and greats and that it defcends 
even to an Eflay, to a Sonnet, to an 03e. 
Thefe minuter efforts of Genius, unlefs 
they poffefs (if I may be pardoned the ex- 
preffion) a certain character of Total i* 
TY, lofe a capital pleafure- derived from 
their Union ; from a Unio?!^ which, col- 
lected in a few pertinent Ideas, combines 
them all happily, under One amicable Form. 
Without this Union ^ the ProdudionT is no 
better than a fort of vague Effujiony where 
Sentences follow Sentences, and Stanzas 
follow Stanzas, with no apparent reafon 
why they fliould be two rather than 
twenty, or twenty rather than two. 

If 
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If we want another argument for this Ch, V 
MINUTER Totality, we may refer to '^~^'~ 
.Nature^ which Art is faid to imitate. 
Not only this Univerfe is one ftupendous 
Whole, but fuch alfo is a Tree^ a Shrubs 
a Flower ; fuch thofe Beings, which, 
without the aid of glaffes, even efcape our 
perception. And fo much for Totality 
(I venture to familiarize the term) that 
common and ejfential CharaBer to every 
legitimate Compofition. 

There is another charader left, which, 
tho* foreign to the prefent purpofe, I 
venture to mention, and that is the cha- 
ra£ber of Accuracy, Every Work ought 
to be as accurate as pojible. And yet, 
tho' this apply to Works of every kind, 
there is a dijfference whether the Work be 
great ox f mall. In greater Works (fuch 
as Hiftories, Epic Poems, and the like) 
their very Magnitude excufes incidental 
defers, and their Authors, according to 
K 3 Horace^ 
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Part 11. Horace, may be allowed to Jlumber. Tis 
otherwife in /mailer Works, for the very 
reafon, that they are /mailer. Such, thro* 
every part, both in Sentiment and Dic- 
tion, fhould be perfpicuous, pure, fimple' 
and precife. 

As Examples often illuftrate better than 
Theory, the following fhort Piece is fub- 
joined for perufal. The Reader may be 
affured, it comes not from the Author; 
and yet, tho* not his own, he cannot 
help feeling a ^j/^r;2^/Sollicitude for it j a 
wifli for indulgence to a juvenile Genius, 
that never meant a private Eflay for public 
Jnfpedion. 

• Perdita to Florizel, 

Argument • 

Several Ladies in the Country having 
aSied a Dramatic FaJioraU in which one of 
them under the nameqffLOKizELy a She^-^i 
herd, makes kvi to another under the name; 
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of Ferdit Ay a Shepherdefs\ their aSiing Ch.V. 
being Jinijhedy and they returned to their 
proper charaSters^ one of them addrejfes the 
other in the following lines. — 

** No more fhall we with trembling hear 

that Bell*, 
«' Which fliewM Me, Perdita; Thee, Flo- 

rizel. 
" No more thy brilliant eyes, with looks 

of love, 
^* Shall in my bofom gentle pity move. 
** The curtain drops, and now we both 

remain, 
*' You free from mimic love, and I fron^ 

pain.^ 
^* Yet grant one favour— tho* our Drama 

ends, 
" Let the feigned Lovers ftill be real 

Friends. 



♦ The Play.bcU. ' 

K 4 The 
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Part II. The Author, in his awn Works, as far 
as his Genius would affift, has endeavoured 
to give them a juft Totality., He has 
endeavoured that each of them Ihould ex« 
hibit a real Beginnings Middle, and End^ 
and thefe properly adapted to the places^ 
which they poffefs, and incapable of Tranf-^ 
pojition^ without Detriment or Confufion. 
He does not however venture upon a 2)^- 
taiU becaufe he does not think it worthy 
to follow the Detail of Produdions, like 
the Georgia^ or the Menexenus. 

So much therefore for the Speculation 
concerning Whole and Parts, and fuch 
matters relative to it, as have incidentally 
arifen. 

We are now to fay fomething upon the 
Theory of Sentiment; and as Senti- 
ment and Manners are intimately con« 
ne^ed, and in a Drama both of them 

naturally 
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naturally rife out of the Fable, it fecms Ch* V# 
alfo proper to fay fomcthing upon Dra-t 
MATic Speculation in general, be- 
ginning, according to Order, firft from 
the firft. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI- 

Dramatic Speculations, — the con^ 

Jiitutive Parts of every Drama -^ Six m 

number-^which of thefe belong to other 

Artijis — which, to the Poet — tranfition 

to thofe^ which appertain to the Poet. 

THE Laws and Principles oiDrama^ 
tic Poetry among the Greeks, 
whether it was from the excellence of 
their Pieces^ or of their Language, or of 
both, were treated with attention even by 
their ableji Phihfophers. 

We fhall endeavour to give a Iketch of 
their Ideas; and, if it {hall appear that 
we illuftrate by inftances chiefly Modern^ 
we have fo done, becaufe we believe, that 
it demonftrates the Univerfality of the 
Precepts. 

A Dramatic Piece, or (in more 
common Language) a Play,, is, the De- 
tail 
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tail or Exhibition of a ' certain ASiion — Ch.VTt 
not however aa A£Hon» like one in Hif- 
tory^ which is fuppofed aSlually to have 
happened, but, tho' taken from Hiftorj^ 
a Fiction or Imitation, in various 
particulars derived from Invention. 'Tis 
by this that Sophocles and Shakfpeare differ 
from Thucydides and Clarendon. 'Tis In- 
vention makes them Poets, and not 
Metre, for had Coke or Newton written 
in Verfe^ they could not for that reafon 
have beca- called Poets ^. 

Again,^ a Dramatic Piece, or 
pLAV is the Exhibition of an Adion, not 



♦ A^Aoy Zv ix riruy on Toy tto4utw /i*aAXo> rSw 
fJLJj^m uvoii ii7 i70ifiTD\, 91 rm fAirptaVj ecu zroinrif 
xara rw fAifMifKrlv m* (AifAiTren Jc rig vrgolj^ui. ^Tis 
iherifon evident hmce^ that a Poet or IAak^hl ought 
rather to be a Maker of Fables, than o/Vekse$, 
in M much as he is a Poet or Maker in virtue of 
his Imitation, and as the Obje£is he imitates are hu^ 
man anions. Arift. De Poet. cap. IX. p. 234. Edit. 
Sylb. 

Jimpfy 
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Part XL Jimply related^ as the Eneid or Taradi/k 
Lojl^ but where the Parties concerned are 
made to appear in perforij and personals 

LY TO CONVERSE AKD ACT THEIR OWN 

Story. Tis by this that the Samfon 
Jigonifles differs from tlic Paradife Lofi^ 
tho' both of them Poems from the fkmc 
fublime Author. 

Nowfuch Dramatic Piece or Play, 
in order to make it pleafing (and furely, 
to pleafe is an Effential to the Drama) 
rauft have a Beginning^ Middle, and 
End, that is, as far as poffible, be a 
perfect Whole, having Parts. If it 
be defedive here, it will be hardly com- 
prchenfible ; and if hardly comprehenfible, 
'cis not poffible that it fhould pleafe. 

But upon Whole and Parts, as wc 
have fpoken already *, we fpeak not now. 



♦Sup. Ch. V. 

At 
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At prefent we remark, that such an Ch.VL 
Action, as here defcribedy makes in every 
Play what we call the Story, or, (to 
ufe a Term more technical) THfe Fable ; 
and that this Story or Fable is, and 
has been juftly called the very Soul of 
THE Drama*, fince from this it de- 
rives its very Exiftence. 

We proceed — This Drama then be- 
ing an ABion^ and that not rehearfed like 
an Epopee or Hijlory^ but aSiually tranf- 
aSled by certain prejhit living Agents^ it 
becomes neceflary that thefe Agents (hould 
mutually converfjj and that they fhould 
have too a certain Place, where to hold 
their Converfation. Hence we perceive 
that in every Dramatic Piece, not only 
THE Fable is a requifite, but ths 
Scenery, and the Stage, and more 



» AfX'f A*" Si' ^ otov ^YXH 'O MT0OS m rpa- 
yuiiloLU Arift. Poet. C. VI. p. 231. Edit. Sylb. 

than 
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Part 11. than thefe, a proper Diction, Indeed 
the Scenery and Stage are not in the 
Poet's Department ^ they belong at belt: 
to the Painter, and after him to inferior 
Artifts. The Diction is the PoefSf and 
this indeed is important, fince the Whole 
of his Performance is conveyed thro' the 
Dialogue. 

But Diction being admitted, we are 
ftill to obferve, that there are other things 
wanting, of no lefs importance. In the 
various tranfadions of real Life, every 
perfon does not Jimply fpeak^ but fome way* 
or other speaks his Mind, and difcovers 
by his behaviour certain Traces of Cha- 
racter. Now 'tis in thefe almofi infe^ 
parable Accidents to Human Condud, that 
we perceive the rife of Sentiment and 
Manners. And hence it follows that 
as Dramatic Fiction copies real Life, 
not only Diction is a neceffary part of 
it> but Manners alfo^ and Sentiment. 
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We may fubjoin one Part more, and Ch.VL 
that 18 Music. The antient Choruffes 
between the Ads were probablyy^;?^, and 
perhaps the teft was delivered in afpeciej 
of Recitative. Our modern Theatres have 
a Band of Mufic, and have Mufic oftea 
introduced, where there is- no Opera. 
In this laft (I mean the Opera) Music 
feems to claim precedence. 

Fkom thefe Speculations it appears, that 
the Conjiitutive Parts of the Drama are 
Jixy that is to fay, the Fable, the Man- 
ners, the Sentiment, the Diction^ 
the Scenery, and the Music*. 



♦ They are thus enumerated by Arijiotle — juuflo^^ 
De Poet. C. VI. p. 230. Edit. Sylb. 

The Doiirines of AriJiotU in thij, and the fol-* 
lowing Chapters may be faid to contain in a manner 
thi whoU Dramatic Art. 

But 
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Part II. But then, as out of thefe^;i^ the Scenes 
ry and the Mujic appear to appertain to 
other Artifts, and the Flay (as far as re- 
fpefls the FoetJ is complete without them : 
it remains that its Jour primary an J capital 
Parts are the Fable, the Manners, the 
Sentiment, and the Diction. 

These by way of Sketch we {hdM/uc^ 
cejfively confider, commencing from the 
Fable, as thefirji m dignity and rank. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

In the conjiitutive Parts if a Drama^ thi 
Fable confidertd firft — its Afferent Spe^ 
cies^^which Jit for Comedy ; whichf for 
Tragedy -^ Illujirations by Examples"^ 
Revolutions — Discoveries — Tragic 
PaJpons^-^Lillo^s Fatal Curiojity^^com^ 
pared with the Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles^^ Importance of Fables y both 
Tragic and Comic -^how they differ-^ 
bad Fables y whence ^-^ other Dramatic 
Requifites^ without the Fabky may be 
excellent — Fifth ASis, how charaElerifed 
byfome Dramatic Writers. 

IF wc treat of Dramatic Fables or C. VII. 
Stories, we muft firft inquire hovy 
many are their Species 5 and thefe we 
endeavour to arrange, as follows. 

One Species is, when the feveral 

Events flow in a flmilar SucceJJion, and 

L calmlj 
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Part I L calmly maintain that equal courfe, till the 
Succeffion flops, and the Fable is at an 
end. Such is the Story of a Timple Pea- 
fant, who quietly dies in the Cottage 
where he was boi'n, the fame through- 
out his life, both in manners^ and in rank. 

There is a second Species of Story 
or Fable, not Jimple, but complicated'^ ; a 
Species, where xhtfucceeding £w«/r differ 
widely from the preceding i as for example, 
the Story of the well-known MaJJtnello^ 
who, in a few days, from a poor Fiflier- 
man rofe to Sovereign Authority. Here 
the SucceJJion is not equal or Jimilar^ be- 
caufe we have a sudden Revolution 



y«i* }^ y»f m crp<»0SK) w lAifAiSiriii 01 /wv8oi il^tp^ 
\nri^y>i(Tkv ivfiu^ fccra* TOiai?I«r Xiyw i% x, t. ^ Of 
Fables fome are simple, and fome are compli- 
cated ; forjuch are Human JSltonSj of which Fables 
are Imitations. By fsmple^ I mean^ &c* //rt^* Poet, 
cap. 10. p. 235. Edit. Sylb. 

from 
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from low to high, from mean to magni- C. VII. 
lic^nt. 

There is anoth£r complicated 
SPECIES, the reverfe of this laft, where 
THE Revolution, tho* in extremes, 
is from high to low, from magnifi- 
cent to mean. This may be illuftrated 
by the fame Majfinello^ who^ after a {hort 
tafte of Sovereignty, was ignominioufly 
flain. 

And thus are all Fables or Stories 
tixhtvjimple or complicated ; and the cdm^- 
plicated alfo of two fubordinate forts ; of 
which the one, beginningyr(9/» Bad, ends 
in Good\ the other, beginning yr^tt Good^ 
ends in Bad. 

If we contemplate thefe various fpe- 

cies, we fliall find the Jmple Story leaft 

adapted either to Comedy or Tragedy. It 

wants ihok Jiriking Revolutions^ thofc «»- 

L a expeSled 
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Part II. expelled Dtfcovenes% fo efleatial to en- 
gage, and to detain a Spedator. 

'Tis not fo with complicated Sto- 
ries. Here every fudden Revolution, 
every Discovery has a charm^ and the 
unexpeSied events never fail to infereft. 

It muft be remarked however of theje 
complicated Stories, that, where the Rb- 



* Thefc Revolutions and Discoveries arc 
called in Greek Jiff iirmia* and Avaj/vJ^ io-ik* They 
arc thus defined. '£r» Si Wi^wiriia, fjL» ij tU to hav 
rm, riy xs'f ATl«fAcvci)» /McraSoAYi, xuioiwif tlfVTOU^ 9^ 
tUto ii^^xajoi to ilxeSf rf etyayxotTo^f. A Revolu- 
tion jx, as has been already faid^ a Change into the re- 
ijerfe of what is doings and that either aceonSng to 
Probability J or from Necejfity. Arift. Poet, c* ii. p. 
235. Edit. Sylb. Again — A»«y»«pw»ff ^ injr, iSovip 
9^ rivofAot o-r/Aaivct, Ig iyvola^ Ik yt^i^iv [AiraQoXi^ i 
ug (piXUit i «X^p«J' T«y xrpoV irrv^vay 1} ivsv^ioiif 
ifia-fAiifbn. A Discovery li, as the name implies^ a 
Change frork Ignorance to Knowlege^ a Know/ego leading 
either to Friend/hip or Enmity between tbofe^ who [in 
the courfe of the Drama] are deftimdto Felicity or In* 
felicity. Arift. Poctt wt fopra. 

VOLUTION 
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VOLUTION is from Bad to Goo^f as in the C.VIL 
firft fubordinate Sort, they are more na- 
tural to Comedy ♦than to Tragedy, he- 
cai^e Comedies, however Perplex f and 
Turbid may be their Beginning, generally 
produce at lad (as well the antient as the 
modern) a Reconciliation of Parties, and 
a Wedding in confequence. Not only 
Terence, but every modern, may fur- 
nifli us with examples. 



* The Stagirite having approved the praftice, that 
Vtragedy Jhouli end with Infelicity ^ and told us thai tho 
introduGion of Felicity was a fort of Complement 
paid by the Poet to the wiflies of the Speflators, ^dds 
upon the fubjeft of a happy ending — ?n Si od^, 
£}jln cItto Tfaj/wJ/«f riiovvij aXXol fxoixXov rrig Kcu/xoi-* 

pTov Of srrj ^ A?yi<rflo;' (pl\oi ytvQfAivot im tiAiutJ? 
* ^H^'pJ^^"'*'^** ^ aVoflkvVxii iii]^ iir* iStvo^. This is not 
a Pleafure artfing from Tragedy, but is rather pecit* 
liar to Comedy. For there, if the chara^ers are mofi 
hoftile ; (as much fo^ as Orefles and Mgijihus were \) thej 
become Friends at lafl^ when they quit the Stage^ nor does 
any one die by the means of qny other. Arift. Poet. f. 
13. p, 238. Edit. Sylb. 

L 3 On 
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f^rtU. Oh the contrary, whea the Revolu-.. 
TiON, a3 in the fecond fort, is from 
Good to Bad^ (that is, from Happy to 
TJnhappy, from Prqfperous to AdverfeJ 
here we difcover the true Fable^ or Story% 
proper for Tragedy, Commo^ fenfe 
leads us to call, even in real life> fuch 
E^ijts, Tragicai^. Whea Henry the 
fourth of France^ the triumphant Sove- 
reign of a great people, was unexpeQ:- 
edly murdered by a wretched Fanatic, 
we cannot help faying, Uwas a TRAOif 
CAL Story. 

But to come to the Tragic Drama 
itfelf. 

We fee this kind of Revolution 
fublimely illuftrated in the Oedipus of So- 
phocles, where Oedipusy after having flat- 
tered himfelf in vain, that his Sufpicions 
vv^ould be relieved by his hquiri^s^ is at 

m 
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laft by thofe very Inquiries* plunged into C, VII. 
the decpeft woe^ from finding it confirmed 
and put beyond doubt, that he had mur- 
dered his awn Father^ and Was then mar- 
ried to his own Mother. 

We fee the force alfo of fuch a Revo- 
lution in Milton^ s Samp/on Agoniftes. 
Whferi his Father had fpecibiis hopes to re- 
deem him from Cij^tivity, thefe hopes are 
at once blafted by his unetcpeSted dejlruc^ 
tionf. 

OxifELLacomnrcnces with a profpedt 
13^ Conjugal Felicity \ Lear J with that of 

Repofe^ 



♦ See the fattle Poetics of Ariftotle, in the begin- 
ning of Chap, nth— ^Xljnrfp Iv roi 'OiJiVoJ"* x, r. K» 
p. 235. Edit. Sylb. 

t Sec Samfin Agonifles^ v. 1452, &c. 

X This Example refers to the real Liar of Bhak^ 

fpearif not the fpurious one, commonly afted under 

hU name, where the imaginary Mender fecms to 

L ^ )iavt 
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Partll. ncccflarily diffufed thro' every Fable truly 
tragic. 

Now, whether our ingenious G)untry- 
man, Lillo^ in that capital Play of his, 
THE Fatal Curiosity, learnt this Doc- 
trine from others, or was guided by pure 
Genius, void of Critical Literature : 'tis 
certain that in this Tragedy (whatever was 
the caufe) we find the model of a per- 
fect Fable, under all the CharaSers 
here defer ibed. 

** A long-loft Son, returning home 
'^ unexpededly, finds his Parents alivey 
" but perifliing with indigence. 

" The young man, whom from his 

** long abfence his Parents never ex- 

*^ pedted, difcovers himfelf firft to an 

" amiable friend, his long-loved Char^^ 

'* lotte^ and with her concerts the' man- 

*' ner how to difcover himfelf to his Pa- 

•* rents. 

cc >Tia 
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«' Tis agreed he fh.ould go to their C. VII, 
** Houfe, and there remaia unknown^ till 
*' Charlotte fhould arrive, and make the 
^* happy Difcovery. 

^' He goes thither accordingly, and 
** having by a Letter of Charlotte'^ beea 
*' admitted, converfes, tho' unknown, 
*• both with Father and Mother, and be- 
*' holds their mifery with filial AfFedlion 
*' —complains at length he was fatigued, 
'* (which in fadt he really was) and begs 
*' he may be admitted for a while to re- 
^* pofe. Retiring he delivers a Calket to 
** his Mother, and tells her 'tis a depofit, 
*' flie muft guard, till he awakes/' 

♦* Curiosity tempts her to open the 
" Caflcet, where fhe is dazzled with the 
^* fplendor of innumerable Jewels. Ob- 
** jedsyS alluring fuggeft bad Ideas, and 
*♦ Poverty foon gives to thofe Ideas afanc^ 
^^ tiqn. Black as they are, flie commu- 

^' nicat^s 
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Part II. *^ nicates them to her hufband, who, at 

^^ firft reluftant, is at length pcrfuaded, 

" and for the fake of the Jewels ft'abs the 

" flranger, while he fleeps. 

•* The fatal murder is perpetrating^ or 
** at leafl: but iarefy perpetrated^ whea 
** Charlotte arrives, full of Joy to inform 
•* them, that the ftranger within their 
** walls was their long loji Son. 

What a Discovery ? What a Revo- 
lution ? How irrefiftibly are the Tragic 
Paffions of Terror and Pity excited f. 

'Tis no fmall Praife to this offering 
Fable^ that it fo much refembles that of 
the Play juft mentioned, the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. In both Tragedies that, which 
apparently leads to Joy, leads in its com- 



* See p. 150, &c. 

pletion 
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pletion to Mifery j both Tragedies concur CVII. 
in the horror of their DiscoveHies ; and 
both in thofe great outlines of a truly 
Tragic Revolution, where (according 
to the nervous fentiment of Lillo himfelf ) 
we fee 



the two extremes of Life j 



The higheft Happinefsy and deepef Woe^ 
With all thejharp and bitter Aggravations 
Offach a vajl tranfition ■ 

A FARTHER coucurrcnce may be added, 
which is, that each Piece begins and pro- 
ceeds in a train of Events^ which with 
perfeSi probability lead to its Q)nclufion, 
without the help of Machines, Deities, 
Prodigies, Spedlres, or any thing elfe, 
incomprehenfible, or incredible*. 



* It 13 true that in one Play mention is made of 
an Oracle j in the other, of a Dream j but neither of 
them afFeds the Cataftrophe \ which ii) both Plays 
arifes from Incidents perfi^dUy natural. 

We 
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part il. Wb may fay too, in both Pieces theftf 
exifts Totality, that is to fay, they 
have a Beginnings a Middle^ and an End** 

We mention this again^ tho' tre have 
mentioned it already, becaufe we think 
we cannot enough enforce fo abfolutely 
effential a Requifite; a Requifite defcend-* 
ing in Poetry from the mighty Epopee 
down to the minute Epigram i and never 
to be difpenfed with, but in Seflions 
Papers^ Controverfial Pamphlets, and thofe 
paflSng Produ&ions, which, like certain 
infers of which we ready live and die 
within the day t- 

And now, having given in the above 
inftances this Defcription of the Tragic 
Fable, we may. be enabled to perceive 

♦ Sec before, Ch. V. 

t Vld. Arifltt^ JaimetL IT^mr. L 5. p. 143. Edit. 
Sylb. 

its 
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its amazing efficacy. It docs not^ like d C.VIL 
Jine Sentiment^ or a beautiful Simile^ give 
an occqfional or local Grace; it is never 
out of fight; it adorns every Part, and 
pafles through the whole. 

'TwAs from thefe reafonings that the 
great Father ofCriticifm^ fpeaking of thb 
Tragic Fable, calls it the very Soul 
OF Tragedy*. 

Nor is this affertion lefs true of the 
Comic Fable, which has too. like the 
Tragic, its Revolutions, and its Dis^ 
covERits ; its Praife from natural 
Order, and from a just Totality. 

The difference between them only 
lies in the Perfons and the Cataftrophey in 
as much as (contrary to the ufual pradicc 



* See before, p. 141; 

of 
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Partll. of TragedyJ the Comic Persons afft 
moftly either of Middle or Lower Life# 
and THE Catastrophe for the greater 
part from Bad to Goodj or (to talk lefs in 
extremes) from turbid to tranquil*. 

On Fables, Comic as well as Tragic, 
we may alike remark, that, when good^ 
like many other fine t kings y they are diji-- 
cult. And hence perhaps the Caufe, why 
in this refpeSl fo many Dramas are defeo- 
Hive; and why their Story or Faile is 
commonly no more, than either a jumble 
of Events hard to comprehend, or a Tale 
taken from fome wretched Novell which 
has little foundation either in Nature or j 
Probability. 

Even in the Plays we moft admire, 
we ihall feldom find our Admiration to 
arife from the Fable : 'tis either from 

* Sec p. 149. 

TRE 
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THE Sentiment, as in Meafurefor Mea- C.VIL 
fttre 'y or from the purity of the Dic- 
tion, as in Catoi or from the Cha- 
racters and Manners, as in Lear^ 
Othello, Faljiaffi BenediEi and Beatricci 
Ben the Sailor^ Sir Peter and Lady T'eazki 
with the other Perfons of that pleafing 
Drama, the School for Scandal. 

To thefe merits, which are great, wis 
may add others far inferior, fuch as 
the Scenery ; fuch, as in Tragedy, the 
SpeSlacle of Pomps and Proceffionsj in 
Comedy, the amufing Bujile of Surprizes 
and Squabbles; all of which have their 
efiFedl, and keep our Attention alive. 

BtJT here, alas ! commences the Griev- 
ance. After Sentiment, Didion, Cha- ' 
rafters and Manners ; after the elegance 
of Scenes ; after Pomps and Procef- 
fions, Squabbles and Surprizes j when, 
thefe* being over, the ivhole draws to a 

M €071*^ 
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Part 11. conclujioh^'^'tis then unfortunately comes 
the Failure. At that critical moment^ of 
all the moft interefting (by that critical 
moment I mean the Catastrophe), 'tis 
then the poor Spedator is led into a La- 
byrinth, where both himfelf and the Poet 
are often loft together. 

In Tragedy this Knot, like the Gor- 

dian Knot, is frequently folved by the 

fuoord. The principal Parties zxtjlaini 

and, thefe being difpatched, the Play ends 

ofcourfe. 

In Comedy the Expedient is little better. 
The old Gentleman of the Drama, after 
having fretted, and ftormcd thro' the Jirjl 
four Ads, towards the Conclufion of the 
Jifth is unaccountably appeafed. At the 
fame time the dijftpated Coquette^y and the dip' 
folutefne Gentleman, whofe Vices cannot be 
occafionaU but muft clearly be habitual^ 
are in the fpace of half a Scene miracu^ 

loujly 
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hujfy reformed^ and grow at once as com- C. VII. 
pletely good, 4s if they had ne'Der been 
otherwife. 

'TwAs from a fenfe of this conclude 
ing Jumble, this unnatural huddling of 
Events, that a witty Friend of mine, who 
was himfelf a Dramatic Writer, ufed 
pleafantly, tho* perhaps rather freely, 
to damn the man^ who invented Fifth 



* So faid the celebrated Henry Fielding, who 
was a refpeSable perfon both by Education and Birth, 
having been bred at Eton School and Leyden^ and being 
lineally dejcended from an Earl of Denbigh . 

His Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones may be 
tailed Majler-'pieces in the GoMic Epopee, which 
hone fince havq equalled, tho' multitudes have imi- 
tated ; and which he was peculiarly qualified to write 
in the manner he did, both from his Life^ his Learri^ 
ingy and his Geniuf. 

Had his Life been lefs irregular (for irregular it 
Was, and fpcilt in a promifcuous intercourfe with per- 
fons of all ranks) his Figures of Hnman kind had nei- 
ther been fo various^ nor fo natural. 

M 2 Had 
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And fo much for the Nature or Cha- 
raster of the Dr^imatic Fable. 

We are now tt? inquire concerning 
Manners and Sentiment, and firft for 
the Theory of Manners. 



Had lie poflell lefs of Literature^ he could not bavc 
infufed fuch a fpirit cf Clajftcal Elegana. 

Had his Genius been Icfs fertile in Wit and Humour^ 
he could not have maintained that uninterrupted Pha^ 
fantry^ which never fuffers bis Reader to feel fatigue. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Concerning Dramatic MANi^ii^j^S'^whaf 
conjiitutes them — Manners of Othello ^ 
Macbeth J Hamlet ^— thofe of the lajl 
quejiioned^ andvfnY-^ConfiJlency required 
^^yet fometimes blameable^ and why— 
Genuine Manners in Shakfpeart --^ in 
Lillo'— Manners, morally bad^ poetically 
good. 

'' TX/HEN the principal Perfons of Chap^ 
y y «« any Drama preferve fuch a V^^I- 
'^ confijiency of Conduff^ (it matters not 
** whether that Conduct be virtuous, or 
** vicious) that, after they have appeared 
^* for a Scene or two, we conjeSiure what 

" THEY WILL DO HEREAFTER, from 
** WHAT THEY HAVE DONE ALREADY, 

** fuch Perfons in Poetry may be faid to 

'^ have Manners, for by this, and this 

M 3 *< only^ 
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Partll. *' ^^b^ ^^^ Poetic Manners coflfti* 
^^ luted*. 

To explain this affertion, by recurring 
to inftances — As foon as we have feea 



* ^^^\ Je H0O2 /uily To^ to*»tov, o JijAo? tiiv wpooci^ 
£C(riy OTTorx tic Ifiv, Iv oi? 2{x en ^kAov, Ii zj^oai^cnrai^ 
9) (Pfuyri xiyfev. Manners or Character is that 
wbicb difcoversy what the determination [of a 
Speaker] will be^ in matter s^ where it is not yet 
manifest, whether he chufei to do a things or to avoid 
it. Arift. Poet. c. 6. p. 231. Edit. Sylb. 

It was from our being unable, in the Perfons of 
feme Dramas, to cotqeHure what they will determim^ 
that the above author immediately adds — JioVfp in 
JjC^O'** 56oC "i^^^^ Tw* xiyxTt-^for tvhlch rea/on fame of 
the Dramatic Dialogues have w Manners tf/ all. 

And this well explains another account of Man- 
ners given in the fame Book — Ta Jc H0H, xaft* « 
•STOW Tivac "»a» (piun tsc cpaVIoTaff. — Manners 
are tbofe qualities^ ttro* ^hicb we fay the affors are mtn 
cf SVCBy or such a cbaraQer. ibid, 

S/^, in his Traiti du Pcnne Epique, has given a 
fine and copious Commentary on this part of Arifictl^s 
Poetics. Sec his Work, Liv. IV. chap. 4, 5, &c. 

the. 
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the violent Love and weak Credulity of Chap. 
Othello, the fatal Jealoufy^ in which Vill. 
they terminate, is no more than what we 
may conjeSiure. When we have marked 
the attention paid by Macbeth to the 
Witches^ to the perfuafions of his Wife^ 
and to the flattering didates of his own 
Ambition^ we fufpedi fotnething atrocious \ 
nor are we furprifed, that, in the Event, 
he murders Dunoany and then Banguo. 
Had he changed his condudl, and been 
only wicked by halves, his Manners 
would not have been as they now are 
poetically good. 

If the leading Perfon in a Drama, for 
example Hamlet, appear to have been 
treated mojl injurioiijly^ we naturally infer 
that he will meditate Revenge; and (hould 
that Revenge prove fatal to thofe who 
had injured him, 'tis no more than was 
probable^ when we confider the Provoca- 
tion. 

M 4 But 
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PartlL But fliould the fame Hamlet by chance 
kill an innocent old Many an old Man, 
from whom he had never, received Offence i 
and with whofe Daughter he was aSiualfy 
in love; — what fhould we expe^then? 
Should we not look for Compajfion^ I 
might add, even for CompunSiion? Should 
we not be (hockt, if, inftead of this, he 
were to prove quite infenjible—6x (what is 
jcven worfe) were he to be brutally jocofe ? 

Here the Manners are blameable, 
becaufe they are incohjijlent ; we fhould 
never conjecture from Hamlet any thing 
fo unfeelingly cruel. 

Nor are Manners only to be blamed 
for being thus inconfjient. Consistency 
itfelf is blameable, if it exhibit Human 
Beings completely abandoned ; completely 
void of Virtue ; prepared, like King 
Richardy at their very birth, for mif- 

chief* 
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chief. 'Twas of fuch models that a jocofe Chap. 
Critic once faid, they- might make good y__ 
Devils, but they could never make good 
Men: not (fays he) that they want C?;^- 
Jiftency^ but 'tis of a fupernatural fort# 
which Human Nature never knew, 

^odcumque ojlendis mihijic^ incredulus odL 

Hor. 

Those, who wifli to fee Manners in »a 
more genuine Form, may go to the cha- 
raders already alleged in the preceding 
chapter *i where, from our previous ac- 
quaintance with the feveral parties, wc 
can hardly fail, as incidents arife, to con-- 
je£lure'\ their Jut ure Behaviour. 

We may find alfo Manners of this fort 
in the Fata/ Curiofity. Old Wilmot and 



• Sec p. 161. 

^ See p. 165, 166. 

his 
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Part 4 L his Wife difcover j^ffeSlton for one an- 
other; nor is k confined here — they dif- 
cover it for their abfent. Son ; for his be- 
loved Charlotte \ and for their faithful 
fervant Randal. Yet, at the fame time, 
from the memory of paft Affluence, the 
prefiiire of prefent Indigence, the fatal 
want of Refources, and the cold Ingrati- 
tude of Friends, they fliew to all others 
(the few ahove excepted) a gloomy, proud, 
iintf^Hnn^ MijaTithropy. 

In this ftate of mind, and with thefe 

manners an Opportunity offers, by mur^ 

d&ring an unhiQ'wn Stranger^ to gain them 

immenfe Trcafure, and place them above 

wane* As the Meafure was at once both 

twnpting and ealy, was it not natural that 

Jtich a Uifc fhould perfuade, and that 

Inch a U»Jbdnd fiiould be perfuaded?— 

\Vc may ct^njfiiflur^ from their paft be- 

lUYtouc what part they would prefer, and 

« 

ilut ^Mft, tho* morally wicked, is yet poe-- 

tically 
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iically good, becaufc here all we require, ^hap. 
is afuitable Confijlence''^. Vlll. 

We are far from juftifying Aflaffins. 
Yet Aflaffins, if truly drawn, are not 
Monfters, but Human Beings; and» as 
fuch, beihg chequered with Good and with 
Evil^ may by their Good move our Tity^ 
tho' their Evil caufe Abhorrence. 

But this in the prefent cafe is not all. 
The innocent parties, made miferable, 
exhibit a diftrefs, which comes home; 
a diftrefs, which, as mortals, it is im* 
poffible we fliould not feel. 

^nnt lacryma rerum, et mentem mortalia 
tangunt'\. Virg. -ffin. 



* See p. 169. 

t It was intendsd to illuftrate, by large Quotations 
from different parts of this afFefting Tragedy, what 
M aflerted in various parts of thefe Inquiries. But 

the 
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Part 11. the intention was laid afidc, (at Icaft in greater part) 
by reflefting that the Tragedy was cafily to be pro- 
cured, being modem, and having paft thro* feveral 
Editions, one particularly fo late, as in the year 17759 
when it was printed with LiUo*^ other Dramatic 
Pieces. 

If any one read this Tragedy, the author of thefe 
Inquiries has a requeft or two to make, for which he 
hopes a candid Reader will forgive him — one Is, not 
to cavil at minute inaccuracies, but look to the fupe- 
rior merit of the whole taken together — another is, 
totally to expunge thofe wretched RhimeSy which con- 
clude many of the Scenes ; and which 'tis probable 
are not from Lillo^ but from fome other hand, willing 
to conform to an abfurd Fafhion, then pradifed, bat 
now hid aGde, the Fafhion (I mean) of a Rbipdng 
Candufion, 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. IX. 

Concerning Dramatic Sentiment — 
what conjiitutes it — ConneSled with 
Manners, and hew — Concerning Sen- 
timent, Gnomologic, or Precep- 
tive — its Defcription — Sometimes has a 
Reafon annexed to it — Sometimes laud^ 
abki fometimes blameable-^^whom it moft 
becomes to utter it, and why — Bojfu"-^ 
Tranfition to Diction. 

FROM Manners we pafs to Senti- Ch.TX. 
m E N T ; a Word, which tho' fometimes 
confined to mere Gnomology, or moral Pre- 
c?pt^ was often ufed by the Greeks in a 
more comprehenjive Meaning, including 
every thingy for which men employ Lan* 
gua^e \ for proving and folving ; for raif- 
ing and cahning the Paffions ; for exag- 
gerating and depreciating; for Commands, 
Monitions, Prr.yers, Narratives, Interro- 
gations, 
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Part II. gallons, Anfwers, &c. &c. In fliort, 
Sentiment in this Senfe means little lefs, 
than the univerfal SubjeSis of our Dis- 
course*. 

It 



♦ There are two fpccics of Sentiment fucccffivc- 
ly here defcribed, both called in £;s;^//^ either a Sen- 
timent or a Sentence ; and in Latin^ Senten- 
TIA. The Gretks were more exadt, and to the dif* 
ferent Species affigned different Names, calling the one 
Aiftpoia, the other FvfiiijUTi. 

Of ri^wjtxii we (hall fpcak hereafter : of Atdvoiot their 
defcriptions are as follows. £r< il xoltx tyiv ^i^voiosv 

it TliTUUi T9,Tf UTToSuKVUVOCl^ Xf TO^ AUftV, x) TO WSf) 

TOiaura, >^ ?Ti |a£j/«9o? 9^ (TfJunfoT^loi. jtll thoje things 
ielofig to Sehtimeuv (or Ai#jvoi») that are to beper^ 
formed thro^ the help of Difcourfe : now the various 
branches of thcfe things^ arcy to prove^ and to folve^ to 
ixcite Pajfions (fitch as Pity^ Fear^ Anger ^ and the like) 
and^ befides thisj to magnify^ and to diminijiu Arid. 
Poet. c. 19. p. 245. Edit. Sylb. 

Wc have here chofen the fulleft Defcription of 
A»«vo(^«; but in the fame work there arc others 
more concife, which yet cxprefs the fame meanings 

la 
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It was under this meaning the word Ch.IX. 
was originally applied to the Drama, and 
this appears not only from Authority, but 
from Fa6l : for what can conduce more 
effedually than Discourse, to eftablifli 
with precifion Dramatic Manners, and 
Characters ? 

To refer to a Play already mentioned, 
the Fatal Curtofity — When old Wilmot 
difcharges his faithful Servant frpm pure 
afFedion, that he might not flarve him, 
how ftrongly are his Manners delineated 
by his Sentiments ? The following are 
among his Monitions — 



In the fixth chapter we are told it is — to Asj^nv 
^ukacGa* Tfl? tvovia >^ t« afl/Aorloyla — to he able 
to fay (that is, to exprefs juflly) fuch thingi as ne^ 
cejfarily belong to a fubjeSf^ or properly fuit it. And 
again foon after — Aiavoia S\y Iv 04? aVaJnxv'jWi t<, 
tag if IV J i Zi ax Ifiv^ ^' x«6o'>.» t» otirotpcttvovJoci -— 
Aixvoiot or Sentiment, exi/fs, where men demonjirate any 
thing either to be, or not to be ; or thro* which they ajjert 
any thing general or univerfaL Ibid. p. 231. 

SJiun 
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Part IL Shun my example ; treafure up my precepts % 
7 he world's before thee'y "be a Knave and 

PROSPER, 

The young man^ fhockt at fuch advice 
from a Matter, whofe Virtues he had beea 
accuftomed fo long to venerate, ventures 
modettly to afk him. 

Where are your former Principles? 

T!he old Man\ Reply is a fine Pidure 
of Human Frailty ; a ftriking and yet a 
natural blending of Friejidjhip and Mifan^ 
thropy ; of particular Frieadfiiip, of ge-^ 
neral Mifanthropy. 

iVb Matter (fays he) for Principles ; 
Suppofe I have renounced *em: I have 

pajfions^ 
jindi^owE THEE Jlill; therefore ivould have . 

thee think. 
The World is all a Scene of deep ve- 

CEIT, 

And 
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And he ^ who deals with mankind on Ch.IX* 

THE SQUARE, , . . 

Is HIS OWN BUBBLE, and undoes him- 
self. 

He departs with thefe expreffions, but 
leaves the young man far from being con- 
vinced. 

The fufpicious gloom of Age^ and the 
open fimplicity of Touth, give the ftrongeft 
Contraji to the Manners of each, and 
all this from the Sentiments alone \ Sen-- 
timents, which, tho* oppofte, are ftill per- 
fedly juft, as being perfedlly fuited to 
their different characters . 

'T18 to this compreherifive Meaning of 
Sentiment that we may in a manner 
refer the Subftance of thefe Inquiries ; 
for SUCH Sentiment is every thing, 
either written or fpoken. 

N Some- 
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Something however muft be fkid upoa 
that other, and more limited species of it, 
which I call the Gnomologic, or Pre- 
ceptive; a fpecies, not indeed peculiar 
to the Drama^ but» when properly ufed, 
one of its capital ornaments. 

The following Defcription of it is 
taken ifrom Antiquity. A Gnomologic 
Sentiment or Precept is an Ajfertion or 
Propofition — not however all Affertiona, 
as that, Pericles was an able State/man i 
Homer a great Poety for thefe aflertions 
are P articular ^ and fuch a Sentiment muft 
be General — nor yet is it every aflertion, 
thd General^ as that The Angles of every 
Triangle are equal to two right Angles -^-^ 
but it is an AJfertion^ whichy tho* general, 
is only relative to Human ConduSt^ and t(k 
fuch Obje^Sy as in moral aSlion we either 
feek or avoid "^m 



* We now come to the fecond fpecies of Senti- 
menti called in Greek ryoa^Ti, and which Artft^U 

defcribes 



^ 
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Among the Affertions of this foft we Ch.lX. 
produce the following— -the Precept, which 
forbids unfeafonable Curiofity^^ 

Seek not to know, nvhat muji not be reveatd^ 

Or that, which forbids unrelenting 
Anger — 

Within thee cherijh not immortal Ire. 

We remark too, that thefe Sentimentt 
acquire additional ftrength, if we fubjoin 
the Reafon. 



defcrlbes much in the fame manner as we have done 
in the text. "Eti !i TNXIMH aTtotpawri^, i pl^foi 
vffl T»v xotV fxftrov, tJoVf zroTof tk 'Itpixp^rDf* Sri 
viA Tff^ifwv KaO^Atf^ ofov, on ro IvSw r^ xxfATrvXta 

(piuKla cri vpoc TO iff^ifTiruy. Artft, Rbitor. L. IL 
c. 21. p. 96. Edit. Sylb. Soo too the Scriptor ad 
HirenniuMy L. IV« {, 2^* Sententia e/l Oram 
fumpta di vitdy qua aut quid Jit, aut quid effi oporteat in 
vitd^ brmter ojitnditf hoc modo — Liber it eft exifti'^ 
mandus, qui nuUi turpitudini ferrit* 

N 2 For 
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PartU. For example-^ 

Seek not to know^ what mufi not be reveal' di 
Joys onlyflow^ where Fate is most con- 
ceal'd. 

Or again, 

Within thee cherijh not immortal Ire^ 
When Thou thyself art mortal — *. 

In fome inftances the Reafon and Sen- 
timent are fo blended, as to be in a man- 
ner infeparable. Thus Shakfpeare^ — 

* The firft of thefe Sentiments is taken from Dryden, 
the fecond is quoted by Arijlotle^ in his Rhetoric^ L. 
H- C. 22. p. 97. Edit. Sylb. 

On this the Philofopher well obferves, that if the Mo- 
nition had been no more, than that wt Jhould not cherijh 
pur Angirfor ever^ it had been a Sentence or Moral 
Precept, but, when the words S'vtiTo; iv^ being Mortal^ 
arc added, the Poet then gives us the Reafon^ to iioirl 
Xiyiu Rhet. ut fup. The Latin Rhetorician fays the 
fame. Sedillud quodque probandum eji. genus Senten- 
Tl-«, qnod confirmatur SubjectionE Rationis, hoc 
modo : omnes bene vivendi ratjones in Virtute fupt 
Cpllocandae, propterea quod fola Virtus in f\xi 
poteftate eft. Scriptor. ad Heren. L. IV. f. 24. 

—He, 
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Hey who filches from me my good name^ Ch.IX. 
Robs me of that^ which not enriches Him, 
But makes Me poor indeed-^ 

There are too Sentiments of bad 
moral, and evil tendency— 

J/'Sacred Right Jhou/d ever be infrin^d^ 
It jhould be done for Empire j«^ Domi- 
nion : 
In other things pure Conscience be 
THY Guide*. 

and again^ 

' the Maris a Fool, 
Who, having slain the Father, spares 
the Sons\. 



* ViL Cic. de Officiis^ L. III. c. 21. who thus tranf- 
lates Euripides — 

Namjiviolandumefijusy regnandi gratia 
f^iolandum eft : aliis rebus pietatem colas. 

t NuV»of, 0?, zroLTi^oL xlilvxg, isroiTioig xaraXhirot. 
Ariji. BJ?eU L. I. c. 1 6. L. III. c. 22. p. 98. Edit. 

N 3 TUESE 
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Part IF. These Ideas are only Jit for Tyranta* 
Ufurper8» and other profligate Men ; Qor 
ought they to appear in a Drama^ but to 

Qxtvr fuch CharaSiersy 

On Gnomologic Sentiments in general it 
has been obferved, that, tho' they deco- 
rate, they fhould not be frequent, for 
then the Drama becomes affieded and de- 
clamatory *. 

It has been faid too, they come moft 
naturally from aged perfons^ becaufe Age 
may be fuppofed to have taught them 
Experience* It muft however be an Ex- 
perience^ fuitable to their charaBers : an 
Old General fhould not talk upon Lawi 
nor an Old Lawyer upon War -|-. 



• So the fame Latin Rhetorician^ above quoted — 
Sententias int erf 0711 rarq convenity ut rei a£iores^^ 
non Vivendi praceptores efje videamur^ Sqriptpr^ a4 
tierenn, Lib. iV. f. 25. 

i^£^( i\ Turwit 2v lUTTsipoc Ti? cfnr? // becomes him ta 
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We are now to proceed to Diction. Ch.IX. 



be Sententious, who is advanced in years, and that 
upon fuhje^s^ IN which he has experience. 
Arijlot. Rhet. ut/upra, p. 97. Edit. Sylb. See alfo the 
ingenious Bojjii, in his Traite du Poeme Epique^ Liv. 
yi. chap. 4. 5. who is, as ufual, copious, and dear. 



N 4 CHAP. 
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Partir. 

CHAP. X. 

Concerning Diction — the vulgar— the af^ 
feSted — the elegant — this laftj much in^ 
debted to the Metaphor — Praife of 
/X^ Metaphor — its Defcription ; and, 
when good^ its CharaSler — the hejl and 
moft excellent y what — not turgid — nor 
enigmatic — nor hafe — nor ridiculous ^--^ 
injiances — Metaphors by conjlant ufe 
fometimes become common Words — Puns 
'-^Rupilius Rex — OTTIZ — Enigmas 
.— Cupping — The God Terminus — » 
Ovids Fajii-^ 

AS every Sentiment muft be expreft 
by Words *y the Theory of Senti- 
jAent naturally leads to that of Diction. 
Indeed the ConneSliori between them is fo 
intimate, that the fame Sentiment^ where 
the DiSiion differs^ is as different in ap- 
\ pearance, as the fame perfon, dreft like 
a Peafant, or dreft like a Gentleman^ 

And 



/ 
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And hence we fee, how much Di£kion Ch. X. 
merits a ferious Attention. 



But this perhaps will be better under- 
flood by an Example. Take then the 
following — Don^t let a lucky Hit Jlip ; 
if you do^ be-like you maynt any more 
get at it. The Sentiment (we muft con- 
fefs) is expreft clearly, but the Dic- 
tion furely is rather ^vulgar and low^ 
Take it another vjz:j ^-^ Opportune Mo* 
ments are few and fleeting ; feize them 
with avidity i or your Progrejjion will he 
impeded. Here the Diction, tho' not 
lowy is rather ohfcure. The Words arc 
unufual^ pedanticy and affeSied.^^-'EnX. what 
fays Shakspeare? — 

There is a tij)e in the affairs of men^ 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for-' 

tune*. 
Omitted, all the Voyage of their lif^ 
Is bound in Jhallows —*--^ 

Herc 
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PflMTtlL Mere the Diction is Elegant^ with- 
out being vulgar or affeSied, the Words, 
tho' common^ being taken under a Meta-- 
fhoTj are fo far eftranged by this fnetapho-- 
rkal ufe^ that they acquire thro* the 
change a competent dignity, and yet, 
without becoming vulgar^ remain intelli- 
gible and clear. 

Knowing therefore the flrefs laid by 
the antient Critics on the Metaphor, 
and viewing its admirable effeds in the 
decorating of DiSHon^ we think it may 
merit a farther regard. 

There is not perhaps any Figure of 
Speech fo pleafing, as the Metaphor. 
^Tis 9X times the Language of every In^ 
dividual, but above all is peculiar to the 
Man of Genius^. His Sagacity difcerns 

not 






Tt 
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not only common Analogies^ but thofe Cb* %^ 
others more remote^ which efcape the FuU 
garj and which, tho' they feldom invents 
they feldom fail to recognife> when they; 
hear them firom perfon^, more ingenious 
than themfelves. 



TO yif Jv ii.3a(pifHyj ro ofAOiO¥ ^ttafuv iri^^thi gnatift 
thing of all is to be powerful in Metaphor j for this aIon$ 
cannot he iuquiredfrom another^ hut is a mark of origimd 
Genius: for to metaphori^e well, is^ to discern in 
D iTWEKEi^T ohje^fs that which is SIMILAR. ArilL 
Poet, c 22. p. 250. Edit. Syiih. 

Ail 3i piro^^fftf — -flcTrt olxc/wv )^ jca^ (^ftvipwV) o7(W 
3^ fv (piXo9'o(pift rg ofAOiov 9^ It iJoAu ihij(Wi ^lii^gH^ 
wijQi — We ought to metaphor ize^ that is, to derive 
Metaphors, from Terms^ which are proper and yet 
not okwous\Jince even m Philosophy to difcem the 
SIMILAR in things widely DISTANT, li, the port of one^ 

who CONJECTURES HAPflLY. Arift. RhctOf. L( 

III, c. II, p. 137. Edit.SyU. 

That Metaphor is an effort of Genius, and cannot 
he taught, is here again afferted in the Words of the 
firft Qaota^on.-^i^ Xou%£» in Ir** i^i^ (fcii. Mtra- 
(po^iy) js»f ftAAaft Rbffor. l*. lUf €. 2. p« 120. Edit^ 

"*• 'it 
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Part II. It has been ingenioufly obfcrved, that 

the Metaphor took its rife from the 

Poverty of Language. Men, not finding 

upon every occafion Words ready made 

for their ideas, were compelled to have 

recourfe to Words Analogous, and transfer 

them from their original meaning to the 

meaning then required. But tho* the 

Metaphor began in Poverty, it did not 

end there. When the Analogy was juji 

(and this often happened) there was 

fomething peculiarly pkajing in what was 

both new>^ and yet familiar ; fo that the 

Metaphor was then cultivated, not out 

of Necejftty^ but for Ornament. 'Tis 

thus that Cloaths were firfl afTumed to 

defend us againft the Cold, but came 

afterwards to be worn for PiftinSion, and 

Pecoration. 

It muft be obferved, there is a force in 
the united words, new and familiar. 

What 
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What is New, but not Familiar^ is often Ch. X. 
unintelligible : what is Familiar, but not 
New^ is no better than Common place. 
'Tis in the union of the two, that the 
Ob/cure and the Vulgar are happily re- 
moved, and 'tis in this union^ that we 
view the charaSier of ajujl Metaphor. 

But after we have fo praifed the Me- 
taphor, 'tis fit at length we fhould ex- 
plain what it is, and this we (hall attempt 
as well by a Defcription, as by Examples. 

*^ A Metaphor is the transferring of 
'^ a word from its ufual Meaning to an 
** Analogous Meanings and then the em- 
** ploying it, agreeably tofuch Transfer^.'* 
For example : the ufual meaning of Even- 
ing is the Conclujion of the Day. But 



Jri/l. Poet. c^p. 21 p. 247. Edit. Sylb. 

Age 
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JPartIL Age too is tf Ccnclufioni the Conclofion 
of humon Life. . Now there being an Ana-^ 
logy in aU Conclufions, we arrange in 
order the two we have alleged, and iay; 
that, As Evening is to the Day, /o is 
Age to Human Life* Hence, by an 
eafy permutation^ (which furnifhes at once 
two Metaphors) we fay alternately^ that 
Evening is the Age of the Day; 
and that iVcE is the Evening of Life f. 

There are other Metaphors equally 
pleafing, but which we only mention,* aft 
their Analogy cannot be miftaken. 'Tis 
thus that OLD Men have been called 
Stubble; and the Stage or Thea- 
tre, THE Mirror of human Life*. 

In 



xrpoc |3iov : i^u roiwv n^v Inri^aa y^fctq ifAifotf^ i^ 
ro^ yifxi Itnri^xtt pw. Arijht. Poet. c. 21. p. 248. 
Edit. Sylb. 

* The Stagirite having told us what a natural pleafiire 
yrt derive from InformatioKj and having told us 

that 
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In Language of this fort there is a Gfi.X. 
douAIe Satisfaction : it ia ftrikingly clear i 

and 



that in the fubjed of Words, Exotic words want that 
pleafure, /rom being obfcun^ and Common words from 
being too weU i^oivn^ adds immediatelj ^^ni^ Mora^ 
(po^a xsroifr rSr* fMolhirot* orav ydf wtnf to ^D^aff 
xaAdtjMiiv, cttoiykt; jeAadDo-iv ^^ ^v»(riv iii t! ym^^ 
a[jt.(f>u yif ivnvifiKira — But the Metaphor does 
this mofi effeShtaUy^ for when Homer (in mexxphoi) faid 
that Age was Stubble, he conveyed to us Information 
and Knowlege thro* a common Genus (thro' the Genus 
of Time) as both old Men, and Stubble, ha^e pajl tht 
Flower of their exijience. 

The words in Homer are, 

'Axx' ^jtATTHf xaX«j(*iiv yi tr oi^i luro^omiot 
riMtfOTciiih— • Oiiivv* S. V. 214. 215. 

Sed tamenflipulam fahem tearbitror intuentim 

)fcere — 



In which Verfe we eannot help rennrkkig an Ete-* 
gance of the Poet. 

Uljffesy for his proteftion, had been metamorphofed 
by Mimrva into the Figure of an old Man. Yet even 
then the Hero did not chufe to loofe his dignity. By 
his difcourfe he informs Eumaus (who did not know 
him) that altho' he, was sA/, be was fiiU uffi&abU^ 

I ima" 
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PartIL and yet raifed^ tho' clear, above the low 
and vulgar Idiom. *Tis a Praife too of 
fuch Metaphors, to be quickly compre--. 
bended. The Similitude and the thing 
illuft rated are commonly difpatched in a 
Jingle Wordy and comprehended by an im- 
mediate, and inftantaneous Intuition. 



1 imagine (fays he) that even now you may know the 
Stubble ^^ /i&^ look. As much to fuggeft, that, tho* 
he had compared himfelf to Stubble, it was ncver- 
thelefs to that better fort ^ left after the reaping of the 
bell Com. 

See the Note upon this Verfe by my learned Friend, 
the late Mr. Samuel Clarke^ in his Greek Edition of 
the Odyffey^ and Kloizius upon Tyrtaus^ p. 26. 

As to the next Metaphor j 'tis an Idea not unknown 
to Shakfpearef who, fpeaking of JSfing or Playing^ 
fays with energy. 

That its Endy both at firji^ and now ^ wasy and is. 

To HOLD AS 'twere THE MiRROR UP TO NA- 
TURE. Hamlet. 

According to Arijiotle, the Odyffey of Homir was 
elegantly called by AUidamaSy — KotXov olvifumw ^tit 
xotTOTrlfov — a beautiful Mirror of Human Life* 
Rhet. L. III. c. 3. p. i2^i Edit. Sylb. 

Thus 
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Thus a Perfon of wit, being danger- Ch. X« 
6ufly ill, was told by his Friends, two 
more Phyficians were called irl. So many I 
fays he — do theyjire then in Platoons ?— * 

These inftknces may aflifl: us to dif«- 
cover, what Metaphors may be called 
the befti. 

They ought not, in &n elegant and 
polite Stile (the Stile, of which we are 
fpeaking) to be derived from Meanings 
too fublime I for then the DiSlton would 
be turgid and bombajl. Such was the 
Language of that Poet, who, defcribing 
the iFootmen's Flambeaux at the end of 
an Opera, fung or faid. 

Now blazed A thousand flaminq 

Suns, and bade 
Grim Night retire -^'-^ 

Nor ought a Metaphor to be^^r- 

fetched, for then it becomes an Enigma. 

O 'Twai 
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Part II. 'Twas thus a Gentlemaa once puzzled his 
Country Friend, in telling him by way of 
Compliment, that He was become a perfeSl 
Centaur. His honeft Friend knew no- 
thing of Centaurs^ but being fond of 
Riding, was hardly ever oflF his Horfe. 

Another Extreme remains, therever/i 

of the too fublimej and that is, the trans* 

ferring from Subjeds too contemptible. 

Such was the cafe of that Poet quoted by 

Horace^ who, to defcribe Winter, wrote— 

Jupiter hybernas <and nive coNSPuiT 
Alpes*. 

O'er the cold Alps Jove spits his hoary 
fnow. 

Nor was that modern Poet more fbr- 
tuoate, whom Dryden quotes, and who, 
trying his Genius upon the fame fubjedl, 
fuppofed Winter — 



"V 



• Hor. L. II. Sat. 5. 

To 
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To PERRIWIG With JhoW the UKLD^ Ch.X* 
PATE Woods. 



With the fame clafs of Wits we may 
arrange that pleafant fellow, who fpeak* 
ing of an old Lady, whom he had af« 
fronted, gave us in one ihort Sentence no 
lefs than three choice Metaphors. I per* 
ceive (faid he) her Bad is up i •— / muji 
curry faivour^-^or the Fat will be in the 
fire. 

Nor can we omit that the fame Word, 
when transferred to different Subjeds, pro* 
duces Metaphors very different^ as to 
Propriety^ or Impropriety. 

'Tis with Propriety that we transfer 
the word. To Embrace, from Human 
Beings to things purely Ideal. The Me* 
taphor appears juft, when we fay, To 
Embrace a Propo/ition\ To Embrace an 
Offer ; To Embrace an Opportunity. Its 
Application perhaps was not quite fo cle- 
9 2 gant 
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Part IL gant when the old Steward wrote to his 
Lord, upon the Subjed: of his Farms that 
^^ if he met any Oxen^ he would not fail 
** TO Embrace them.*** 

If then we are to avoid the Turgid^ 
the Enigmatic^ and the Bafe ot Ridicu^ 
lousj no other Metaphors are left^ but 
fucb as may be defcribed by Negatives; 
itich as are neither turgid, nor enigmaticy 
nor bafe and ridiculous. 

Such is the charadier of many Meta- 
phors already alleged, among others that 
of ShiAKspeare'ss where Tides are trans^ 



* The Species of Metaphors, here condemned, arc 
thus enumerated,— c«ri yif 9^ MtTo^fa) dw^mu^^ 
M /*}» Aa TO yiXoTop-'^ai Jl St» rt (r£/t4m iy»¥ 9^ 
TfayiMii' aco^^iK ih Mf zjo^puiityf •x. r. A. — For 
Metaphors are unbeccmtng^ feme frpm being RiDr- 
CIJLOU9, end others^ from being T<* Solemn and 
Tragical: there are Ukewife the OiscuRE, if they 
arg fetched from too gr^t a diftance. Auft. Rhet. L. III. 
c. 3. p. 124. Edit. Sylb. Sec Cic. d< Oratore, L. III. 
p. 155, &c. 

ferred 
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ferred to fpeedy and determined ConduSi^. Ch. X. 
Nor does his Woolsey with Icfs pro- 
priety moralize upon his Fall in the foU 
lowing beautiful Metaphor, taken from 
Vegetable Nature. 

This is thejiate of Man; to day he puts 

FORTH 

The tender Leaves of Hope; to-mor^ 

row BLOSSOMS, 

jlnd bears ///> blushing Honours thick 

upon him : 
The third day comes A Fkost, a killing 

Frost 
And'^nips his root"^ 

li^fuch Metaphors (befides their intrinfic 
elegance) we may fay the Reader is flat- 
tered i I mean flattered by being left to 
difcover fomething/^r himfelf 

There is one Obfervation, which will at 
the fame time ihew both the extent of this 
Figure, and how natural it is to all Men. 

^ ^ 

* Sup. p. 185.— Philof. Arrangements, p. 307. 
1 O 3 TlJERB 



i 



f 
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Part IL Thtese are Met aphoesT^ obvious^ and 
of ccaxSt fo uatmraUzii^ that ceafing to 
fae Mdtafhars^ diej ve become (as it 
werci T3I P20PER Words. 'Tis after 
:iiis TTanrreT wc fiy, ^ yi&ar^ fellow ; a 
^n^ Gtatcr; ttc /Ae F^/ p£ a Moun- 
tsin ; r:^ £7^? <£ a Needle ; M^ Bed of ^ 
3Iwr J :d rxmhiote^ to pcndery to ^^i^^i 

T3H5Z 'JTC Iiy- aa m^n^ rtjedy and yet 
'Iff Mit^anan wc roqixire we wifli to be 
imer/Js^ mir^ ^^ is, to be formed un- 

ier iic icbedsoLc conditionSf here eftab- 

iihed. 

W2 oaifirTc too, diat a. fingular UfQ 

amr jc -rm^^ cf Jfeaj^^Sari, cither /d? «^j//» 

JT ."3 Js^rzrzats, ygnit pn g to the fourcesy 

TOBt vttuzL we (kri^ diem. In antient 

Cr^ier ws bf iomc called /^< 

ar 5ff Jii^itfr; by others, /Ae 

Jsia^Er- 4r .isr Fixriifr. The Reafons will 

bw H ' ^ '"'^ to the Fad. The 

money to ce- 
lebrate 
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lebratc certain Mules, that had won Ch. X 
a race. The fum being pitiful^ ' he * ~^^~^ 
faid with difdain, he fliould not write 
upon Demi-asses. — A more competent 
Sum was offered, — he then began. 

Hat/! Daughters of the GENERotJS 

Horse, 
JAafJkms, like Wind^ along the Courfe^. 

There are times, when, in order to exalte 
we may call Beggar s^ Petitioners \ and 
Pick-pockets^ ColIeSlors ; other times, when 
4n order to depretiate, we may call P^//- 
tioners. Beggars i and ColIeSlors^ Pick- 
pockets. — ^But enough of this. 

We fay no more of Metaphors^ but 
that 'tis a general Caution with regard to 



* For thefe two fails, concerning Onjles^ and 5/- 
monidiSt fee yfrifi. Rhet. L. III. c. 2. p. 122. Edit. 
Sylif. The different appellations of Orejies were, 
i MnTfo(piv\ns9 and llarpog aju.uv]wf — Simonides called 
the Mules v/utiovoi at firft ; and then began — 

Xouf IT* iiXXoiroiuv S"uj^«Tpfff iirT«i»— *• 

O 4 every 
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Part IL %/i nova cum fierent Capitolia ? nempe 
Deorum 
CunSla Jovi cejjtt turba^ locumque dedit. 

Terminus (ut veteres memorant) conven-- 
tus in ade 
Restitit, et magno cum Jove templa 

tenet. 

The moral of the Fable is jud and in- 
genious; that Boundaries are facred^ and 
never Jbould be moved. 

The Poet himfclf fubjoins the reafoa 
v^ith his ufual addrefs. 

Term IN e, pojl illud Levitas tibi libera 
non eft ; 

^d pofitus fueris in Jiatione^ mane^ 
Nee Tu vicino quicquam concede roganti^ 

Ne videare hominem prapojuijfe Jovi, 

And fo much for the fubjed of Tuns 
jind Enigmas, to which, like other things 

of 
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of bad Tafte, no Age or Country can give Ch.X. 
a Sandtion. 

Much ftill remains upon the fubjed of 
DiCTioN> but, as much has been faid 
already*, we here conclude. 



• Sec Chapters 11. IH. IV, 



CHAP. 
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PartIL • 

CHAP. XI. 

Rank or Precedence of the conjiituthe 
Parts of the Drama ''^Remarks and 
Cautions both for judging^ and Com* 
fofng. 

TH ^four conjiitutive Parts of X)rtf- 
matic Poetry f which properly be- 
long to the Poet If, have appeared to be 
THE Fable, the Manners, the Sen- 
timent, and THE Diction, and fome- 
thing has been fuggefted to explain the 
nature of each. 

Should we be afked, to which we 

attribute the frjl Place, we think it due 

to THE Fable*. 

If 



f Sup. p. 144* 

iUf — The Fable therefore is the Principle, and 
(as it Wire) THp Soul o/Tragetij.-^And not long bc^^ 

fore» 
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If the Fable be an ASiion^ having a Ch.XL 
neceflary reference to fome End: it is 
evident that the Manners and the Senti^ 
ment are for the fake of that End\ the 
End does not e^fl:^ for the fake of the 
Manners and the Sentiment *. 

Again, the fineft unconneSled Samples 
cither of Manners or of Sentiment cannot 
of themfehes make a Drama, without a 
FaS/e. But, without either of thcfe, any 
Fable will make a Drama^ and have pre« 



fore, after the coriflttuent Parts of the Drama have been 
enumeratedy we read— |tAfy»r«» Si ntTuv irh i rSit 
trf aj/jEAftrwy (TuraiTi;. — But the greatest and thi^ 
moft important of all theft is the combining of the 
Incidents, that is tofay^ the Fable. Arift. Poet* 
cap. 6. p* 231* EtUt.Sylb. 

ebiXi ri Sin ovfAirifiXotfAQciifHffiv iii recg zj^ft^cic— - 
The Perfons of the Drama do not aS^ that they may ex» 
libit Manners, but they include Manners j on account of 
the Incidents in the Fable* Arid. Poet. c. 6. p. 230. 
£dit. Sylb. 

2 tenfions, 
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Part 11. tenfioiis^ (fuch as they are) to be called 
a Play*. 



* The Stagirite often illuftrates his Ptetic Ideas from 
Painting, an Art at that time cultivated by the aUeft 
Artifts, Zeuxisy Polygnotui^ and others. In the pre-» 
fent cafe, he compares the Dramatic Manners to 
Colouring; the Dramatic Fablb to Draw- 
ing ; and ingenioufly remarks— *E» yif tk iyaxiti^m 

(^pa»£i£», 1^ Xtwoy^eUpilvctf Uhova-^ If any ami were U 
make a confused Daubing with the most beau- 
tiful Colours, he would net give f$ mtub delight^ 
at if he were to sketch a Figure in ChaliC 
ALONE. Arift. Poet. c. 6. p. 231. E£t. Sylb. 

— ^£t» Idif TIC s^f£n( 3^5 piiTiK ^0«af, j^ >si^iiu 
9^ JiaMiaf, su Vfirein/AEva;, i js^iwi n* riif rfAya" 
iletg tgyofj a?^* vo\i [jl^KKop i xeirxtitrifoi^ t* tok 

fiirm^-^Wiere any ene to arrange in erder the befi 
firmed Expressions relative to Character^ 
«i wellasthe befi Diction, and Sentiments, he 
wuld not attain, what is the Bnfine/s of a Tragedy ; 
lut much more would that Tragedy attain it^ whicb^ 
baving tbefi requifues in a very inferior degree^ had at 
the fame time a juft Fable, and Combination of In^ 
cidems. Arift. Poet. c. 6. p. 23a Edit. Sylb. 

A third 
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.A xMt^ fuperiorkyy is, that the moft Ch.XI. 
^ffeSling and capital Farts of every Drama 
arife out of its Fable ; by thcfe I mean 
every ud^xpeded Discovery of unknown 
Perfonages, and every uncxpefted Revo- 
lution * from one condition to another. 
The Revolutions and Difcoveries jn the 
Oedipus and the Fatal Curiofity have been 
^mentioned already. We add to thefe the 
ftriking Revolution in the Sam/on Agonijies^ 
where, while every thing appears tending 
to Samfon's Releafe^ a horrible Crafli an- 
nounces his DeJiruSlion^. 

These Dramatic Incidents are properly 
2>tfg'/V — but there are others c£ ^milar 
charaSer, not wanting even to Comedy.^^ 
To refer to a modern Drama — what Dis- 
covery more pleafing than that, where, 
in the Drummer of Addifon^ the worthy 



♦ A Revolution, IIcfiTrsrnft; a Discovery, 
Ayou^vJ^iiTK. See before what is faid about thefe two, 
from p. 147 to 152. 

t Zarnf. Agw.^. 4819 and y. jf45a to v. 1507. 

P loft 
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Partll. loft Mafier is dijcovered in the (uppofed 
CoDJurer? or^ to refer ftill to the fame 
Drama» what Revolution more piraf* 
iQg, than where, in coiiiequence of this 
Difcavery^ the Houfe of Difbrder and 
Mourning changes into a Hotife of Order 
and J07? Now thefe interefimg Inci* 
dents, as well Comic as ^ragk^ arife net* 
ther from Manners^ nor from Sentimint, 
but pureljrfrom the Fable. 

It is alfo a plaufible Argument for the 
fables Superiority^ that, from its fuperior 
difficulty, more Poets have excelled in 
drawing Manners and Sentiment, than 
there have in the forming of perfeS 
Fables *. 



tempt t§ write Drmnatieally, an ftrft abk to he accurate 
in THE DiCTioif and the Manmees, Ufcre they 
ere aUi t§ Combine Incidents [and ibrm a Fa- 
ble] which was indeed the cafe of ahneft all the flrfi 
Peets. Arift. fotU €. 6. p. ^30. £^. Syli. 

But, 



\ 
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BiTTt iidio* wc give a fuperiority to Ch.XL 
the Fuhk^ yet the other eonftitutroe Parts^ 
even fuppofing the Fable bad^ have ftill 
an important value ; fo important indeed^ 
tliat tbro' them, and them alone, many 
Drama* hate merited Admiration* 

And here next to the Fuble we arrange 
the Manners. The Manners ^ if well 
Cormed, give us famples of Human Na^ 
ture^ and feem in Poetry as much to excel 
Smtiment^ m the Drawing in Painting to 
€xcel the Colouring. 

The third Place after the Manners be- 
fogs to THE SsNTiMENTr and that be^ 
fore the DiSiion^ however they may |)e 
united, it being evident that Men Jpeai, 
becaufe they think } thejfeldom think, be« 
caufe they fpeak» 

After this, the fourth and laft Place 
falls to THE Diction. 

Pa Hav- 
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Part II. Having fettled the Rank of thefc fede- 
ral Conftitutive Parts, a few curfory Re- 
marks remain to be fuggeded. 

One is this — that if all thefe Parts are 
really eflential, no Drama can be abfolutely 
complete^ which in any one of them is de^ 
jicient. 

Another Remark is, that tho* a 
Drama be not abfolutely complete in 
eoery Part, yet from the excellence of one 
or two Parts It may Jltll merit Praife'^. 

'Tis 



* This IS a Cafe cxprefsly decided by that able 
Critic, Horace^ as to the Manners and the Senti- 
ment. 

— Speciosa locis, morataque recte, 
Fabula nullius veneris, finepondere et arte^ 
VaUius obU£fat populum^ meliufque imraiur, 
^uam verfus inopis reruniy nugaque canora. 

Art Poet. V, 320, &c. 

Which may be thus paraph rafed — 
" A Fable (or Dramatic Story) of no BfeAUTV, 
** without dignity or contrivance^ if it excel in Senti- 

f^ ment. 
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•Tis thus in Painting, there tare Piftures Ch^XI- 
admired for Colourings which fail in the 
Drawing ; and others for Drawings which 
fail in the Colouring. 

The next Remark is in facft a Cau- 
tion ; a Caution not to miftake one Conjli- 
tutive Part for another ^ and ftill, much 
more, not to miftake it for the Whole. 
We are never to forget the ejjential dif- 
ferences between Fable, Manners, 
Sentiment, and Diction. 

If, without attending to thefe, we pre- 
fume to admire, we ad, as if in Painting 
we admired a Rembrant for Grace, be- 
caufe we had been told, that hie was 
capital in Colouring. 



•« MENT, and have its Characters welldrawn^ will 
«* pleafi an audience much more than a irifiing Piece 
** parren of Incidents^ and only to he admired for the Har- 
*• mony of its Numbers. Seep. 221. 

P 3 This 
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PartIL This Cautkm indeed ai^ic$ aeC oaI|r 
to Arts^ but to Philojhfky. Fof lw»( ^ 
then fanc7, that a Genius for Sdence% 
by having excelled in a Jhgt^ part qf it,. 
is fuperlative in all part« ; they infepfiblj 
make fuch a Genius their Idol, and their 
Admiration fbon degeoeri^tes into a fpeoea 
of Idolatry. 

Decipit exemplary "oitiis imtabile— Ho^:* 

'Tis to be hpped that our ftudie^ ar$ 
at prefect more liberal, and that we are 
rather adding to that Strudure) which 
oiir forefathers have begun, than tamely 
leaving it to remain, as if nothing farther 
were w^ntjn^. 

Our Drama amon^ other thipgs is 
furely papable of Improvement. Events 
from OUR OWN History (and none can he 
more intereftin^) are i^t haq^ to furoiih 
Fables, haviq^ aU the Dramatic Refui^ 

Ates. 
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fites. Indeed fhould any of them be Ch*XL 
wanting, Invention may provide a Re- 
medy, for here we know Poets have un- 
bounded Privilege ♦. 

In the mean time the fubjeds, by be- 
ing domejlic, would be as interefting to Us, 
as thofe of jijax or Orejles were of old to 
' the Greeks. Nor is it a doubt, that our 
Drama, were it thus rationally cultivated, 
might be made the Schod of Virtue eve» 
in a diffipated age. 

And now, having (hewn fuch a regard 
for Dramatic Poetry^ and recommendedi 
fo many diflFerent RyLEs, as ejfential to 
its PerfeSlion : it may not perhaps be im- 
proper to fay Jomething in their Defence^ 
and, when that is finifhed, to conclude 
this Part of our Inquiries. 

P 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Rules defended — do not cramp G%^\m%j 
but guide it — flattering DoSlrine that 
Genius will fuffice— fallacious y and why 
•^^ farther defence of Rules— No 
GSNius ever.aSied without them\ nor 
.ever a Time^ when Rules did not exifl 

^ ^^ConrieSlion between Rulps^«^Ge- 
/^i\3%— their reciprocal aid-^End of the 
Second Part- — 'preparation for^ T^e 
Third. • 

HAVING mentioned Rules, and 
indeed our whole Theory having 
been little more than Rules devel- 
loped, we cannot but remark upop a 
common opinion, which feems to have 
arifen either from Prejudice, pr Miftake. 

" Do not Rules, fay they, cramp Ge^ 

** nius ? Do they not abridge it of certain 

^' Privileges P' 

>Tis 
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« 

•Tis anfwered, if the obeying of Rules C' XII 
were to induce a Tyranny like this ; to " "^ 
defend them would be abfurd, and againft 
the liberty of Genius. But the truth 189 
Rules, fuppofing them good^ like good 
Government, take away no Privileges. 
They do no more, than fave Genius from 
Error, by (hewing it, that a Right to err 
is no Privilege at all. 

*Tis furely no Privilege to violate in 
Grammar the Rules oi Syntax ^ in Poetry, 
thofc of ilf^/r^; in Mufic, thofe of Har-- 
monyi in Logic, thofe of Syllogifm\ in 
Painting, thofe of PerfpeSlive ; in Drama- 
tic Poetry, thofe oi probable Imitation. 

If we enlarge on one of thcfc Injiances^ 
we fhall illuftrate the reft. 

The probable Imitation juft now men- 
tioned, like that of every other kind, is, 
^hen the Imitation refembles the thing imi- 
tated 
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Part II. toted in as mm^ circumfiances as fio^U i 
{q thai; the more of thofe QrcumfianceSr 
ace combined^ the more probaJbU tibe lU^. 
iemblaQce. 

'Tis thus in Imitation by Painting the 
Refemblancc is more complete, when to- 
the Out^Une we add hight and Shade y and. 
snore complete ftilU when to Light and. 
Shade we add the Colours. 

TMe real Place of every Drama 13. 
a Stage, that is, a fpace of a few Fathoms 
deep, and a few Fathoms broad. Its 
KEAL Time is the Time it takes in aSing^^ 
a limited Duration^ feldbm exceeding a 
Jew hours. 

Now- Imagination^ by the help of Scenes, 
can enlarge this Stage into a Dwellingt 
a Palace, a City, &c. and it is a decent 
Regard to this, which conftitutes^ Prob- 
able Place. 

AgaiN| 
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AOAiNj tW t^ual Internals betwe^a the C!^U» 
Adla^ and even t|^Q jimntim paid, ix *^ 
Mind to an interefting Story, can ^nlarge 
Without viol^ace afiw Hours irttS' a JOuy 
Off twoi and 'tU in ai decent cegand to thM». 
w^ may peirc^iv^ the Vak of ProjmcBi^b 
Time*. 

Now *tis evident that the above 
Probabuitibs, if they belong to the 
Faile, cannot but affeA us, becaufe they 
are both of them Requifites^ which 
heighten the Refemblance^ and becaufe 
Re;scmblance ijs fo univerfally an Es- 
sential to Imitation. 

If this Dodrine want confirming, we 
may prove it by the contrary^ I mean by 



^ Wb^t tbit ii9pli<s, we are to]4 ia the fal« 
. lowing pafii^ge—cTi fAaiM^a wugSr^i vtto jui'av vi^io- 
Jbu ixiu i7vaif| Jj juix^ oti f|aAXaT?ffiv. Tragedy aims as > 
far as paJfikU t9 cime within ajingh Rtu^lution of the Ssm 
(Uuili8» A Natweal Day) in- but a UttU toexca^* 
Axift. Poet e. j. y. 229. £fUt. Sylb. 

a fup- 
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Part II. a fuppofition of such Time mA such 
Place^ as arc both of them improbable. 

For example, as to Time, we may 
fuppbfe a Play, where Lady Defmond in 
the firft AB fliall dance at the Court of 
Richard the Thirds and be alive in the lajl 
ASl during the reign of James the Firji*. 

As to Place, we may fuppofe a Tra- 
gedy, where Motefuma (hall appear at 
Mexico in the Jirjl AS \ fhall be carried 
to Madrid in the thirdy and be brought 
back again in the fifths to die at Mexico. 

'Tis true indeed, did fuch Plays exift, 
and were their other Dramatic Requi/ites 



• AriJloiU fpeaking upon the indefinite duration of the 
Epopee^ which is fometimes extended to years, adds — 
xaiToi TO "UTDtorop ojCAOtwf l» TccTg rgayuiiaig t»to siroiw* 
— fl/ firji THEY DID THE SAME IN TRAGEDIES, 

that IS, their Duration, like that of the Epopee^ was 
alike undefined^ till a better tafte made them more cor- 
reG. ylriji. Poet. c. 5. p. 229. Edit. Syft. 

good; 
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good; thcfc Improbabilities might be fin- C.XIB 
dured, and the Plays be Jill admired. 
Fine Manners and Sentiment ^ we have al- 
ready faid*, may fupport a wretched 
Fable^ as a beautiful Face may make us 
forget a bad Figure. But no Authority 
for that reafon can judify Abfurdities, or 
make them not to be fo^ by being for- 
tunately aflbciated. 

Nor is it enough to fay, that by this 
apparent Aujierity many a good Flay would 
have been fpoilt\. The Anfwer is ob- 
vious — chufe another^ and a Jitter SubjeSl. 



• Sec p. 212. in the Note. 

t Arijlotle fpeaking about introducing any thing 
rrational into the Drama adds — wfc to Xiyujt^ on 
wij^t^xQ ay i Mudof, yiXtnoy' ij^ ^(X^^ ^^P ^ ^'^ 
cruwVacOa* roiirttg — that to fay (by this re(tri£lion) the 
the Fable would have been dejlroyed^ is ridiculous ; fer 
they ou^ht notf from the very beginnings to form Fables 
upon fuch a Plan. Arift. Poet, c. 24. p. 253. Edit. 
Syli. 

Subjeds 
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PartlL Sttbjofts are tT^fimu. CcnAilt the mcA* 
ImaAifele Ti-eafures xd Histoay ; or if 
thefc £m1, the more tnexluMiftibic Fund of 
Iwr^NTioN f. Najr mow— if you arc di* 
ftreft) briog HtJ/hry iand Inventi&n toge- 
TinsR, and let t^ie Rtdmefs of the laji 
embdlifli the Poverty of the former. 
Foetsj tho* hound by the laws of Common 
Senfe^ are not bound to the Rigours of 
Hijiorical Fad. 

It muft be confeft, 'tis a flattering 
Do<3rinc> to tell a young Beginner, that 
he has nothing more to do, than to trufi 
Ms own Gzaivs^ and to contemn allBiVLES, 
as the Tyranny of Pedants. The painful 
Toils of Accuracy by this expedient arc 
dudcdy for Geniuses (like Milton's 
Harps *) arc fuppofcd to be ever tuned. 



f Sup. p. 2i4« 21$. 

• Par. Loft, Book UL v. 365, 366. 



But 
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®UT tlie misfortune is, that Genitts is C.Ml 
fomething rare, nor can he, who poflefies ' '''"'^ 
it^ even then, fy negleSling Rules, pro- 
duce what is accurate. Thofe on the 
contrary, who, tho' they want Genius, 
think Rules worthy their attention, if 
they cannot become good Authors^ may 
'fiill make tolerable Critics ; may be able 
to fliew the diflFerence between the Creep- 
ing and the Simple; the Pert and the 
Pleafing; the Turgid. and the Sublime; 
inifhort, to iharpen, like the Whet-ftone, 
that Genius in others, which Nature in 
her frugality has not giimi to themfelves* 

Indeed I have never known, during a 
life of many years, and fome fmall at- 
tention paid to Letters, and Literary men, 
that Genius in any Art had been ever 
crampt by Rule^. On the contrary, I 
have feen great Geniufes miferably err by 
t^(^^fg^^JJing them, and, like vigorous 
Travellers, who lofe their way, only 

wander 
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Part II. wander the wider on account of their owtf 
ftrength. 

And yet 'tis fomewhat fingular in i/- 
terary Compqfitions^ and perhaps more fo 
in Poetry than elfewhere, that many things 
have been done in the beji and pureji taftep 
long before Rules were ejlablijhed^ and 
fyjlematized in form. This we are cer- 
tain was true with refpedt to Homer, So- 
phocles, Euripides, and other Greeks. 
In modern times it appears as true of our 
admired Shakspearej for who can be- 
lieve that Shakfpeare ftudied Rules, or 
was ever verfed in Critical Syjiems ? 

A fpecious Objedion then occurs. •* If 
* * t/je/e great Writers werefo excellent before 
«* Rules were eftabliflied, or at leaft were 
** known to them, what had they to di^ 
" re£l their Genius^ when Rules (to them 
^' at leaji) i>\t> not exist V 

To 
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To this Queftion 'tis hoped the Anfwer CXII. 
will not be deemed too hardy, fliould we 
aflert, that there never was a timf, 
WHEN Rules DID not exist; that they 
always made a Part of that immutable 
Truth, the natural objedi of every pene-^ 
tracing Genius ; and that, if at that early 
Greek Period^ Syftems of Rules were not 
eftablifhed, those great and sublime 
Authors were a Rule to them-* 
selves. They may be faid indeed to 
have excelled, not by Art^ but by Na- 
ture ; yet by a Nature, which gave birth 
to the perfedion of Art. 

The Cafe is nearly the fame with re- 

fpedt to our Shakspeare. There is 

hardly any thing we applaud, among his 

innumerable beauties^ which will not be 

found JiriSlly conformable to theKuL'E^ of 

found and antient Criticifm. 

That this is true with refpedl to his 

Characters and his Sentiment, is 

Q^ evident 
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Part XL evident hence, that, in explaining thefe 
^""'"^''"^ Rulesy we have fo often recurred to him 
for lUuftrations *. 

Besides Quotations already alleged^ we 
fubjoin the following as to Character. 

When Falstaff and his fuite zxtio 
ignominioujly routed^ and the fcuffle is by 
Falftaff fo humor oujly exaggerated \ what 
can be more natural than Juch a Nar ra- 
the to fuch a Charauler^ diftinguifhed for 
his Humour, aiid withal for his want of 
Veracity and Courage f? 

The Sagacity of common Poets might 
not perhaps have fuggefted fo good a 
Narrative, but it certainly would have 
fuggefted fomething of the kind, and 'tis 
in this we view^ the EJJhice of Dramatic 
CharaSler, ivhich is^ %)hen we conjeSlure what 



* Sec before, p. 55. 99. ic8. 151. 161. 167. 185, 
196. 197. 224. 

+ See Hen. IV. Part 2d. 

any 
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any one will do or fay ^ f^^^ what he has C XII. 
done or /aid already *. 

If we pafs from Characters (that is 
to fay Manneks) to Sentiment, we 
have already given Inftances -f*, and yet 
we ihall dill give another. ^ 

When Rojincrojfe and GuildernJiernv:dAt. 
upon Hamlet^ he offers them a Recorder 
or Pipe, and defires them to play— they 
reply, they cannot — He repeats his Re- 
queft — they anfwer, they have never learnt 
— He affures them nothing was fo eafy— 
lYityJiill decline. — Tis then he tells them 
with difdain. There is much Mujic in this 
little Organ, and yet you cannot make it 
/peak — Do you think I am eafier to be plaid 
on, than a Pipe? Hamlet, AdJ: III. 

This I call an elegant Sample of Sen- 
timent, taken under its comprehenjive 

♦ Sec before, p. 165, &c. f See before, p. I73> &<^« 

0^2 Senfe. 
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Part II. Senfe *. But we flop not here — We con- 
(ider it as a complete inftance of Socra- 
Tic Reasoning, tho* \h probable the 
Author knew nothing, how Socrates 
ufed to argue. 

To explain — Xenophon makes Socra- 
tes reafon as follows with an ambitious 
youth, by name Euthydemus. 

** ^Tisjirange (fays he) that thofe who 
'* dejire to play upon the Harpy or upon the 
'* Flute^ or to ride the managed Horfej 
•' Jhould not think them/elves worth notice^ 
/* without having pra£iifed under the beji 
** Majiers — whtle there are thofey who qfpire 
*' to the governing of a State, and can 
*' think them/elves completely qualified, tho 
" it he without preparation or labour J^ 
Xenoph. Mem. IV, c. 2. f. 6. 



See before, p. 173. 177. 

Aris- 
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Aristotle's llluftration is fimilar in C.XII* 
his reafoning againft Men^ chosen by 
LiOT for Magijirates. 'Tis (fays he) as if 
JVreJilers were to be appointed by Lot, 
and not thofe that are able to ivrejlle: 
or, as if from among Sailors we were to 
chufe a Pilot by Lot, and that the Man so 
ELECTED were to navigate^ and not the 
Man WHO knew the bufmefs. Rhetor,. 
L. II. c. 20. p. 94. Edit. Sylb. 

Nothing can be more ingenious than 
this Mode of Reafoning. The Premifles 
are obvious and undeniable ; the Conclufion 
cogent and yet unexpeSled. It is a fpecies 
of that Argumentation, called in Dialedtic 

'E7raya;yiy, or INDUCTION, 

. Aristotle in his Rhetoric (as above 
quoted) calls fuch Reafonings ra XcaK^x-- 
TiTcu^ THE SocRATics; in the beginning 
of his Poetics^ he calls them the I^uk^octdco] 

XoyOi, THE SOCRATIC DISCOURSES; land 

0^3 Ho- 
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Part II. Horace, in his Art of Poetry^ calls them 

the SOCRATIC^ CHARTJE*. 



If Truth be always the fame ^ no won- 
der Geniufes Jhould co^incide^ and that too 
in Philofophy as well as in Criticifm. 

We venture to add, returning to Rules, 
that if there be any things in Shakfpeare 
Objectionable (and who is hardy 
enough to deny it ?) the very Objec- 
tions, as well as the Beauties, are 
to be tried by the same Rules, as the 
fame Plummet alike (hews, both what is 
out of the Perpendicular, and in it ; the 
fame Ruler alike proves, both what is 
crooked^ and what \%Jirait. 

We cannot admit, that Geniufes^ tho' 
prior to Syjiems^ were prior alfo to Rules, 



* See a inoft admirable inftance of this Induc- 
Tio>J, quoted by Cicero from the Socratic 
iEcfUN'Es. Cic, de Invent. Lib. 1. f. 51. 

becanfe 
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becaufe Rules from the beginning exijied C. Xll 
in their own Minds, and were a part of 
that immutable Truth, which is eternal 
and every where*. Arifiotle we know 
did not form Homer^ Sophocles, and £«r/- 
pides; 'twas Homer ^ Sophocles^ and Euri^ 
pides, that formed Arijlotle. 

And this furely ftiould teach us to pay 
attention to Rules, in as much as they 
and Genius are fo reciprocally connefked, 



* The Author thinks it fuperfluous, to panegyrise 
Truth; yet in favour of sound and rational 
Rules (which xsi\3&.\^t founded in Truth, or they arc 
good for nothing) he ventures to quote the Stagirite 
himfelf. *A>.T}0!! iKYi^u ovk iuii^iroii ivo^vllaiy slvoti are 
io^otv, ir ivli^xtrvj-^ It is not pojible for A TRUE 
Opinion, or a true contradictory Propo- 
sition to he CONTRARY TO ANOTHER TRUE ONE. 
Ariftot. De Interpret, c. 19. p. 78. Edit. Sy lb. 

This may be thus illuftratcd. If it be true, that 

THE Time Awi Place of every Drama fyould be cir^ 

cumfcribed, THE Contrary cannot be true, 

that its Time and Place need not to be c.rcumfcribed. 

Seep. 125. 

0^4 that 
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Part II. that 'tis Genius, which difcovers Rules i 
and then Rules, which govern Genius. 

'Tis by this amicable concurrence^ and 
by ///// alone^ that every Work of Art 
juftly merits Admiration, and is rendered 
as highly perfed, as by human Power it 
can be made*. 

But we have now (if fuch language 
may be allowed} travelled over a vaft and 
mighty Plain; or (as Virgil htXXtx ex- 
prefles it)— 

-^immenfum fpatio confecimus aquor, 

'Tis not however improbable that fomc 
intrepid fpirit may demand again t, What 



* This is hirlyjiaudy and decided by Horace, 

NATURA^rr^/ laudabJie carmen, an ARTE, 
^afitum tji. Ego necjiudiufn fine divite vena^ 
Nee rude quid profit video ingenium \ alterius fie 
Auera pofcit cpem resy et conjurat amice\ 

Art. Poet. V. 408, &c* 

t See p. 107. 

avaif 
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avail ihefe fubthties? — Without fo much C.XIL 
trouble^ I can be full enough pleafed. — - 1 
KNOW WHAT I LIKE. — We anfwcr. And 
fo does the Carrion-crow^ that feeds upon a 
Carcafe. The difficulty lies not In know- 
ing WHAT we Uke\ but in knowing how 
to like, and what is worth liking. 
Till thefe Ends are obtained, we may- 
admire Durfey before Milton y a fmoaking 
Boor of Hemjkirk^ before an Apoftle of 
Raphael. 

Now as to the knowing, how to like, 
^nd then what is worth liking, the 
firft of thefe, being the Object of Critical 
Difquifition, has been attempted to be 
^ewn thro' the courfe of thefe Inquiries. 

As to the fecond, what is worth 
• our liking, this is, bed known by ftu- 
dying the bcji Authors, beginning from 
the Greeks; then paffing to the La- 
tins; nor on any account excluding 

thofe 
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Part II. thofe, who have excelled among the Mo- 
derns. 



And here, If, while we perufe fome 
Author of high rank, we perceive we 
don't inftantly relifti him, let us not be 
difheartened — let us eveo feign a Relijh^ 
till we find a Relijh come. A morfel per- 
haps pleafes us — Let us cherifli it — An^ 
other MorfeU ftrikes us — let us cheri(h 
this alfo. — Let us thus proceed, and 
fteadily perfcvere, till we find we can 
relifti, not Morjels^ but Wholes \ and feel 
that, what began in Fiction, terminates 
in Reality. The Film being in this man- 
ner removed, we fliall difcover Beauties^ 
which we never i^nagined ; and contemn 
for Puerilities^ what we onct Joolijhly ad- 
mired. 

One thing however in this procefs is 
indifpenfibly required : we are on no account 

to 
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to expedl that fine things should de- C# XII. 

SCEND TO us; OUR TASTE, if poffiblc, 
MUST BE MADE ASCEND TO THEM, 

This is the Labour, this the Work; 
there is Pleafure in the Succefs, and Praife 
even in the Attempt. 

This Speculation applies not to Lite- 
rature only : it applies to Mufic, to 
Painting, and, as they are all congenial, 
to all the liberal Arts. We (hould in each 
of them endeavour to inveftigate w^hat 
16 BEST, and there (if I may fo exprefs 
myfelf ) there to fix our abode. 

By only feeking and perufing what is 
truly excellent, and by contemplating al- 
ways this and //;/> alone, the Mind in- 
fenfibly becomes accujlomed to it, and 
finds that in this alone it can acquiefce 
with content. It happens indeed here, as 
in a fubjedt far more important, I mean 

in 
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Part 11. in a moral and a virtuous Condudl. If 

^ ~^ WE CHUSE THE BEST LiFE, Us£ WILL 
MAKE IT PLEASANT*. 

And thus having gone thro' the Sketch 
we promifed, (for our concife manner cannot 
be called any thing more) we here finiftx the 
Second Part of thefe Inquiries, and, ac- 
cording to our original Plan, proceed to 
THE Third Part, the Taste and 
Literature of the Middle Age. 



Plutarch. Moral, p. 602. Edit, JVolfii. 



Em? of the Second Part. 
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